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NOTICE. 

“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies «f that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the 
residences of Subscribers in London before vicur o'clock a.M. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE tidings of the week are naturally bloody, preter- 
naturally blood-thirsty. In two great victories in Vir- 
ginia, and in the bombardmcnt of New Orleans, of which we 
have now received the full details, much blood was naturally 
spilt. But it is in England and Ireland that we hear most 
of the thirst for blood, and we regret to say of its gratifica- 
tion. The Confederates, indeed, seem to have left behind 
them at York Town infernal machines of a kind similar to 
those by which our courageous Sheffield operatives have 
again this week proved that they prefer to punish their social 
enemies. But, on the whole, the civil strife in America has 
been singularly free from the meaner phases of revenge. 


In Ireland two atrocious murders have been committed in | 


open day, and in the presence of women, one, an agrarian 


murder in Limerick by, it is said, a hired assassin, and one | 
of personal vindictiveness near Belfast, by a cousin of the 
In Eng- | 


murdered man, in the presence of a lady guest. 
land we have not been behindhand. In Manchester a 
strange murder of revenge was artistically set, by the mur- 
derer and his wife, in a little circlet of three infanticides of 
despairing pride; and in London a mother has poisoned 
her two children and ineffectually attempted to destroy her- 


self. 


Parliament has roughly reminded the present Cabinet of 


its mortality by administering a severe check to what we | 


may term its esthetic expenditure. On Monday night Mr. 
Disraeli delivered an elaborate lecture on Lord Palmerston’s 
financial extravagance, general heedlessness, and irreverent 
banter which the present age, he obscurely intimated, would 
denominate “ chaff ;” to which Lord Palmerston replied by 
scattering a good deal of that loose husk of satire over Mr. 
Disraeli’s own head. The Opposition leader’s general lecture 
in finance, however, was not to go without its application. 
Later in the evening the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the second reading of the British Museum Bill, the object of 
Which was to remove the natural history collection, under its 
present director, Professor Owen, to an independent habita- 


tion at South Kensington, where it was to have covered five | 


acres of ground. The whole sum required was 680,000/. 
The Government chose to assume the necessity of obtaining 
five acres somewhere at once for the purpose, as their point 
of departure, and then conclusively showed that it could not 
be managed more cheaply than in the way proposed. The 
House, however, was not sure about the necessity for five 
acres at all, was still less inclined to concede that they must 
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576 | all be on the ground floor, instead of being half raised to a 


second story, and was entirely convinced that the moment 

for this esthetic purpose was mal-dpropos. The vitality of 
| Lancashire operatives is, after all, of more account than the 
osteology of dead whales, and the House put the Govern- 
}ment in a minority by a vote of 163 to71. So the nation is 
to keep its skeletons in the closet for another year at 
least. 


Where the politicians left the controversy, the naturalists 
took it up. Professor Huxley wrote to the Zimes to con- 
gratulate Parliament on its wisdom, and to assert—somewhat 
dogmatically,—that two acres of conveniently lighted room 
}are ample for Professor Owen’s purpose. Professor Owen 
replied, with a certain precision and calm of manner curiously 

contrasted with the jubilant tone of his younger rival, that 
there are two acres already, and that many of the most im- 
portant specimens are thrust ignominiously into cellars. He 
calls on the shade of Baron Cuvier who penetrated by lamp- 
light into the secrets of the “ great whale-bone whale ” in the 
vaultsof the Museum in 1816, and on Sir Emerson Tennent, 
who seeks there for the Elephant of Ceylon, but seeks for 
it in vain,—for where shall the Ceylon elephant find stabling 
in the present Museum ?—to attest his necessities. “I 
would not conceal his parts, nor his power, nor his comely 
proportion,” is Professor Owen’s comment on the Leviathan 
as it was Job’s, for “he is the chief of the ways of God.” 
But dark cellarage is all he can gain for his big protégés in 
| the present year at least, and looking at his wasted speci- 
mens the osteologist groans within himself. The scientific 
sepulchre must keep its bones for the present. The day of 
| prosperity, 680,000/., and a five acre collection, may yet 
; come. 
| A similar question of economy was next raised in the 
House about the works at Alderney. On Friday-week the 
vote for Alderney Harbour, as a harbour of refuge, was 
carried only by a majority of eight, Mr. Disraeli voting 
against it. On Thursday the contest was renewed with a 
less narrow majority. Mr. Ayrton moved, as an amendment 
on the vote of supply, the appointment of a select committee 
to inquire into the amount for which the harbour and forti- 
fication of Alderney can be completed, and Lord Palmerston, 
with some asperity, explained that a great part of the works 
were completed, that it would be more than a waste of the 
work already done, not to carry out the plan, and that the 
occupation of Alderney would be essential in time of 
war in order to help Portland to “ watch operations in the 
channel.” Satisfied with the great victory of Monday over 
the departed whales and elephants, the House gave Lord 
| Palmerston a majority of 174 to 118. 


The Confederate retreat from York-town, the Federal 
victory of Williamsburg, in which a small body of Northern 
| troops had to stand fire for hours after their ammunition 
was exhausted, in a pouring rain, and defend themselves 
with the bayonet against a much larger body, till their 
muddy comrades came. up to win the victory,—and the 
battle opposite West Point, in which the Northern gene- 
rals Franklin and Sedgwick defeated General Lee, have 
cleared the great wedge of Virginia, lying beneath the 
York and James river, of Southern troops, and the fall of 
Richmond seems an imminent event. Still more brilliant, 
however, was the exploit of the large wooden flotilla in the 
Mississippi, where successful operations against the forts, 
steam rams, and iron gun-boats of the Confederates, settle 
the question at all events as to the partial utility of a wooden 
fleet, even when opposed to iron-plated antagonists. The 
' Southern statement that the course of the Mississippi be- 
tween Memphis and New Orleans is one long chain of cotton 
bonfires was circulated apparently quite too soon for the 
fact to have been ascertained, even if it be true. sOur infant 
contemporary, The Index,—the English adyocate of the 
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South, —regards this statement, we observe, as as the one app} ry 
augury ¢ amidst the recent constellation of defeats. 








The murder at Manchester, detailed in another column, 
contains very strange elements of horror. The prisoner 
Taylor, who concerted with his wife the destruction of his 
three children, before his own act of revenge was perpetrated, 
seems to have regarded his participation with her in the 
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a 
shan. n go their way. The delegates heard in nies thoush 


without ill-humour. When “asked by their President 
begin the session by three cheers for the King, they fel 
into the routine eulogium without reluetance—the m He 
so that they hope to extort some concession from hin 
which may make the cheer better deserved. The conte 
ean scarcely be long deferred. " 


Mr. Laing’s financial exposition is very much more fayoy 





guilt of this premedits ated act as almost a luxury of confiden- 
tial sympathy. In the court, the perfect and tender under- 
standing between them, their common exultation in what | 
they had 1 done, excited general notice. There was a craving 
for artistic effect in the ' way in which the children’s corpses 
were laid out in white dresses, with the separate little in- 
scriptions pinne xd on each. But that the sense of mutual 
upd in so horrible a deed should have given a terrible 
delight to the perpetrators, shutting them out from the rest of 
the world by their community in euilt only to bring them 
closer to each other, is a subtlety in the history of crime which 
only one great imaginative writer, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
has ever dared to describe minutely. The ghastly glory 
which murder sheds round such a passion, as depicted in 
his last tale, “Transformation,” will be recalled to most 
minds by the demeanour of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor. 





The Times has given conspicuous insertion to a letter eom- 
plaining that honest people, who wish to say their prayers 
asa society on the Sunday, should be compelled to accept 
also, as a condition sine gua non, individual suggestions 
ou spiritus ul subjects from the officiating clergyman or mi- 





| 


nister. The complaint has profoundly touche d the general | 
heart, and the voice of long pent-up bitterness bubbles up | 
with pathetic earnestness in a little host of encouraging || 


letters. One protest aloneappears. “ Clericus” thinks the 
fault lies with the length of the aie: not with the clergy- 
man. In dissenting chapets, he says, weariness with the 
sermon is unknown. Alas, no! 
that there, too, the burden is often intolerable, nay, that | 
a worse risk is incurred. For there, it has been known | 
that the elastic sermon may penetrate everywhere, like a 
subtle gas, defying even the form of supplication itself to 
keep out the most prosy and opinionative argumentation. | 


Sermons in the United States seem to aim at a more ex- |; 


citing ideal. In a recent sermon Parson Brownlow is said | 
to have told his flock that he would have them “ fight the | 
Confederates till hell _ and then fight them on the ice ;”’ | 


while even the Rev. H. Ward Beecher indulges in images | 


needlessly irritant to “id nervous system, for example, “ This | ; 


is God’s saw-yard. He is sawing out timber; and you are 
that timber. To-day he is ripping you with thes ‘To-morrow 
he is smoothing you with a plane. ‘The next day he is rub- | 
bing up the surface with some kind of a ra lie plies you 





Experience positively asserts | g 


able than from the confused telegram received last week pt 
one had imagined. It is certain that during the past year 
a large reduction, of nearly 5,000,0002. sterling, has bow 
effected in the expenditure, of which about 3.0 10.0007. ss 
owing to savings in the army expenses. The whole mil itary 
expenditure is now less than 13,000,000/., while in 1859-60 it 
was near 21,000,000/. Mr. Laing has, he thinks, at last 
established an equilibrium between expenditure and revenye 

thinks as yet, rather than knows, ‘because even now he 
has not received the actual accounts for the last two mont} hs of 
the year just expired. He estimates a surplus of 1,428 693) 
for 1862-3, and disposes of all but 78,S00/. of it by the 
remission of taxation—a step which will seem to many 
premature. : 


ae! IK WEEK ABROAD. 


Amertca.—The surrender of Yorktown, and its occupation by 4 
army of General MeClell in, on the ith May, the ma ch on Will is 
burg, and the great defeat of the Confederates near that town 
5th, the occupation of Williamsburg and the pursuit of the Confede 
rates to the Chickaly ymniny, and the retreat of the maul Any across t 





James River, have all be en reporte d since our last issue. The las 
| fact alone still needs coufirmation, but it is not probable that, on 
| between the Chickahominy and the James River, with Feder 
gun-boats occupying the stream, the Confederates would attempt to 
hold the country north of the James River. Another battle, too, 
rreat import mee, Is said by the latest accounts to have been for y 
in the same peninsula between t] > York and James Rivers at Wi 
Point, also ending in f woul of the Fed v% Within four days, t] 
fore, from the 4th tothe 7th M iv, Sees very Important successes, 
including two considerable battles, have been gained by the derals 
in Virginia. Yorktown, on the York River, the northern boundary 
of the peninsula between the York and James estuaries, was aban 
don d on th tth after a“ hot de bate, it is said. be tween the Southern 


enerals, Presick nt Davis, and (x nerals L e, Johnson , ant | M: wrt ler 
Che former agreed that the works of General McClellan had rendered 
the town no longer tenable, but General Magruder hotly persisted 
that if a stand could be made anywhere it must be at Yorktown,— 

assertion which h 
much cheered by the Confederate troops. 


is said to have embodied in a violent publie spec i, 
ome ry he W $ ov 
e powerful fleet of the North telling greatly against 
‘tention of the position,—and Yorktown was abandoned, great 
quantities of ammunition, ~ course, falling into the hands of tl 
Federals. Onthe 4th M: uy, | MeClellan ents red, occupie 1, and 
passed on in pursuit, and hi s left wing, under General Heintzelman, 





with hammer, and nails, and screws, and bolts, and all sorts | encountered the first resistance at’ Williamsburg (a town about hal 
of instruments.” We should not s/eep under such preachers, | W@y between the two rivers) on the Sth. Here the enemy was 
but we should do nothing half so good. | posted in great foree, while General Heintzclman had not above § 
i } men during r the greater part ol the day's engagement Their succes 
The treaty concluded between her Majesty and the United | Win y thane chee ca reinforcements of the Confederates § 
States of America for the suppression of the slave trade is | gouhlo | the Fad ciliates eaten Wine Nort! om a é Pe 
now published. It is exceedingly satisfactory. It gives both | while their ammunition lasted, but then showed a dispos tion tot 


nations a mutual right of search within 200 miles of the 
coast of Africa, and south of the 32 deg parallel, and again 
within thirty leagues from the coast of Cuba. It estab- 
lishes three mixed courts of adjudication, containing an 
equal number of English and American adjudicators—one 
in Sierra Leone—one at the Cape—and one at New York. 
These courts are to pass sentence on the cases submitted to 
them; and a vessel of either nation suspected on good 
ground by a commander of the other nation of being 
engaged in the slave trade is to be taken to one of these 
mixed courts for adjudication. The whole arrangements 
seem really adapted to the end in view, and we may now 
hope to see an end put to the Cuba Slave trade. Were 
this the only result of the republican administration in the 
United States it would be a great one. 

The King of Prussia pursues his vacillating course— 
breaking off relations with Hesse Cassel for being too auto- | 
cratic, and forbidding his own subjects to be too free. | 
The Chambers were not opened in person by the King, aud 
the address delivered was meant to be at once a reprimand 
and a condescension. It was a somewhat sulky — to 
deprecate further contest. The military estimates, he says, 
have been geduced for the present. Nothing more is wanted 
of the members than just to vote the necessary supplies, and | 


to the woods: m this, Captain MekKeever p sted some Pennsv 


} 


vanian cavalry in the woods, with orders to fire upon any stracelers 
uid foree them back into their lines This was effectual for | 
but it was hard work standing in pouring rain to be shot at 


l 
ion to return t fire, and it is said that for an h 


my ammunl 

more a great defeat was imminent. G ral Heintzelman had 4 
time been sending frenzicd entreaties for support to G 

Ke: irney, Hancock, and the nearest troops, bi the I Is 

so terrible a state that the thirteen intervening miles divided li 
vy many hours from his nearest support Finally, at the last momei 
up came a part of General Hancock’s division, covered with mud at 
drenched with rai n, but ¢ rer for battle The bayonet charge Wik 
cnsiut l cart d the d y, and the Confederat« sr tre uted ine isl 
nto Williamsburg. Ona the 6th, it was found that they had aba 
doned the town which General McClellan occupied, and purs 
them to the Chickahominy, a tributary of the James River, over wh 
they passed, burning the bridges, and leaving large numbers of pri- 
soners and great stores and ammunition in the hands of the Federals 
On the 7th May, another great bat le is said to have been fought 
opposite West Point, at the north corner of the peninsula (but on 
the Southern bank of the Y c River) der G ierals Franklin and 
Sedewick onthe Northern si ie, against G neral Lee on the Southern 
Victory again declared for tl! F lerals, and G ral Franklin was 
said to be pursuing General Lee to ards t] Chickaho ny. lf 


this be true, no doubt the Confederates will all cross the James River, 
and in that case they must abandon Richmond, the greater part ol 
the capital being on the n wrth side of the river, and connected by a 
bridge, with the smaller portion on the South. 
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oh From New Orle ins we have fuller details of the extraordinary Iraty.—The King still remains at Naples, and the enthusiasm 
to naval operations which resulted in the capture of that city. rhe | excited by his presence seems still on the increas | fete following file 
fleet under Commander Farragut passed the boom, and hegan th in rap d succession. A hasty visit to Messina was also the occasion 
re bombardment on the o4th April On wae som April Ne w Orleans | of a thoroughly cordial reception, short as the notice for the festivi- 
~ surrendered Twenty-one Federal le — “y a pags gee- | Gos Sad boon Besides all these rejoicings, the K *s visit to his 
o boats—but none of them Bese: maw pos her’ mange. Wthehgpedlinag )-teegjeentcal_seseheam to be signalized in a more practical manner by 
vol option, while the Confederates brought against them ¢ ve rul 1 ( imencem t f works fo the improve t of 4) ort if 
b ais most of th m ire n | lated in part P a steam ram, a d a pow ul | N les f i rtanee tow me the welfar of the eity 
jrol plate | battery, b sides the fo ts, Which seem to have been heavily | railwava ls new . osehom Wes Nagpal 
Ir armed Fort Jackson was described after the surrender as a per- | plation Prine Napoleon lso arrived ¢ t l4th instant 
“ rae ruin. Everything near it was burnt up Neat 1800 mortar | but was not ved with any peculiar demonstrations ye 
> lis had burst in the f t proper Fort St. Ph Mp gave little t ube ttempt to « L‘ to cross t Austrian frontier 
a r Fort Jackson was destroyed, and the s r fortsnone. Th s bee ed f district 1 1 Brese by Government 
en a , - ~~ t s \ hinen 
2 worst news for the Fe terals trom this part of the country is the | 100 of the pri | movers, chiefly old Garibald were arrested, 
l ~ +s oni +} onfederate.c } sine 7] ; 
ve violent spirit sag ° ogee hk eg .s a " % = sais - Bier Des ot te was attempted by t populace, Shots 
rH cotton and rou then sal 2% a “y rivet property thus | were hired ith persons were wound d and killed Gari- 
_ destroyed at New Orleans is estimated at from eight fo fen million ud T pu 1 a protest in the D fo of the 20th 
st dollars; and a Sout he rm paper says that the whole | ma of the Missis- | refl iS upon! ‘ luct of the C vara Brescia. The 
ue sippi heeo ves a be ul { cotton as the Northern gun oats appre ch. | Deri v . « OF // ref r to the 
But this is as yet only a ru ir in papers of Southern bias hat test, called country to reject insult to 
f such a disp Sion Is e€ or less general is too p AIC 5 put t { uy. ui Dalal il juc tly explamed in tl Puagqolo of 
3] question of more or less is the important one. In Yorktown General | Milan, that | nie al 4 y that the b la 
McClellan found infernal machines, deposited by the Southerners be- | to combat e1 ; 1 t to massacre 1 1 eit s. and dis- 
. fore their departure i ( pelle 1 il Southern prisoners to re cl ned ar int t l ull It issaidt \ mt cons have 
2) move them at then own risk, Phe ne ws from Pittsburgh is not im- | ady ltot | f Lago di Garda, and that an « r of the day 
portant It is said 1] it B varegard had ibondoned Corinth, and was ‘has been issued by t lin which he says the road to Milan 
treating towards Memphis lis is extrem iV improbable, and has | has bec pened to them by the affair at Brescia \ ynewhat 
not been confirmed Siuuilar moy itat B i s been peaceably rressed 
Feance.—The French papers have been eagerly discussing the new _— p 4 of G iy — a 
id dictatorial poliev of the Emperor in Mexico, the opposition party |. { ge , , , , ve 
col lemning vehemently Vast expense threaten lf 10 PUrpos of eveiut rar ton . ' = py Jo 
é French importance. The Woxsteur has at least spoken to vindieat loth lah, ve ete ‘ ea 7 ene Se ae 
the Emperor from the « eve of capri 1 separating himself from :, mane CG ort richte centen 
Spain and England rhe apology is curious; it consists in show 1 | ( Re ' 2 8 
that as early as Lith November last the Emperor did deliberately : .r.. as she | Prim’s 
anticipate that the ¢ vi m of London was inadec vic to his o ty — 
purposes. Cn that dav instructions wer addressed to Admiral | 
Graviere, Which, im ol ine r btless. but | s read ryy 7 oe iain - 
! } Sos nthe distinctly © sparen ig oor THE WEEK AT HOME, 
( of thes u 5 ( LI s > 
} ‘ { | | ‘ i i vy, MP. f . wy His 
conve | | struct sida ) 1 of Shre ) \ lr. Sla 
Powers . was I vu ! i pie exert 
of 1 1s to ft] ol , f heir @ \ t \| \\ 1 Che il cal leaders 
} it.’ This is sat ~~ Vv ¢ t but then « th ving ( use, oft i Miress, ¢ mm ih ( rms to reserve 
to which France now a : ‘ ool ot het mi | 1 in fore y | Sneir sed Mr. Slaney on deat ved that “hh 
G ral Almout na s \us n Archduke-schem upol the Mexican | Would - OM OLE Cast { would try to t a good 
r. } to suce lle hinted a tort il lu 
There are. how: , — s which 3 se themsel Ir ROB Q) of O Yorkshire 
a ( ir foresicl hay lL red { | \ | yca ‘ ‘ \ Lé ! ! » to th 
I happen tl eC | ( 1 forees on 1 \l ( l ( ce i i chanee was 
; territory rit ¢ I 1 . 9 
wl e tit ( | : Mr. J Admiralt 
Attempt 1 ¢ ( 1 ( ‘ . K { { t. two can 
x cual p { i} } , ‘ I i \ lu (yf ( ser 
i | se wl , eat ‘ ( | \\ \ > w 
1 : That ext { ‘ p \ ! | I] sil 
t ure of 1 | > l ic : . . : vability b 
10 refuse them y ( t ! t , 
s i sition of ec in th ‘ } . ik ! i 1 We 
t sym] \ | of t , \ ( » A | Strand 
} i a f ; ; . ent of ma ir,' \\ ) \l I m 
of things of a nature » tl foreign was < ‘ \ > 3 
denis that protect; vnal , h have hit] } ! | | q ) lr. H M.P., Mr. Cox 
wanting to th ” M.P. for j ir. ‘I rw, M.P. f lL, r, Mr. Kershaw, 
These instructions « L cert ragement |M.P., Mr. } LP. Mr. Baines, M.P., Mr. Remington M 
to a party of ' Mexic : MLB | Ll ir. ( M.P \ I me of 
! tars ud ya M i ( \ ) i | his ( I ! i | ( roms 
Paris.“ General 1 t against two resolut | carried ; 
French policy, "1 uw : } nul d ‘ { i lirst , { i { | y’s Go- 
] na rs 4 \! » % } ~ \ ! i Siit ‘ 
20) 100.000 Cc: : ; ) Ket A it I a i them int 
| Fy Gov c or { l : ter of Par- 
| 1 jor ft rat ( ( ( ( ‘ uno 
\ Prus Ft / Ti ( m S : S Mat 
\ . " ) ( er the 
- — 1 who 1 
Mexico \\ has | ( ead i Frane id Mexic wit 
At Oriz } \ Gen P n showed ul { 1 ‘ tation 
1 ) L i Ze th S pos 4 ] 1 Was 
] vy on Mex | irene Admu ui Generali 1 it sp $ 
they wou treat 1 the J rez G ernmel Gen 
Prim said that in tl t with the S i for . i . \ Mars! 
Wi nthe Mexiea (; t $ iot the result " j ) week the 
Orizaba conference, Sic D »y replied that he would willi mie te | mith of King’ 
treat with England and $ for the sa ‘tion of their ¢ s, but | La i -_ » Farm 
that he would resist | Cc »t ulmost At Corde ,on A 6 ilt i } icstca r va Lup. Most of 
the French accordingly issued an ap iont rown accouut to t ! i pit | ! rs sheir ¢ lition is terrible. 
Mexicans, and gave notice that operations would be commenced on | A Cl prod re destroyed re water stealthily 
the ZSth April. Ihe | accordingiv advanced from Cordova on | ere $s ¢ k Q 1 its ce gatiou of Dbrin | “ Middle 
that day, occujied Orizaba,and were stilladvaneing at the last advices. | Level commissioners” have held their consultations in vain. Com- 
Al nonte had issued a proclamation, approving of the intervention, | peten uhorities declare that the district flooded is nothing hike 
and it was said that large numbers of iulabitants had adhered to Al- |so great as the area which will iu all probability suffer for the next 
monte’s view. iyear, or even more. ‘The Zimes wisely argues that this is a case of 
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national importance, to be taken up by the House of Commons and | 
the country at large. 

On Tuesday, M. W. B. Farnall, the commissioner sent down by | 
Government to inquire into the distress in the cotton districts of the 
north of England, addressed the Preston Board of Guardians: His 
object was to ascertain the operation of the Poor Laws in the present | 
crisis; to bring out the “true spirit and breadth” of the Poor | 
Law, and to recommend’ a liberal and judicious harmony of action | 
between the Local Committees and the Boards of Guardians, in such a | 
manner as to ensure prompt and efficient relief. He was to inquire if | 
labour was given for relief, and if so, to suggest the kind and condi- 
tions of labour best calculated to defeat imposture and promote self- 
reliance. He proceeded to lay down certain points of the law. 
The overscers have full power to raise the whole amount of the rate 
required, and the Guardians have full power to make the call. No 
law obliges the Guardians of Preston to relieve ad/e-lodied men 
within the workhouse. They can be relieved out of the workhouses. | 
The guardians can increase the staff. It is bad in principle and | 
economy to compel poor persons to sell their furniture before they 
are relieved. Referring to the harmonious action of the Boards of 
Guardians and Local Committees, Mr. Farnall suggested that the 
boards of guardians should have a list of the paupers on the books 
(heads of familics) weekly, and send the list to the committee-room 
of the local committee distributing the charities of the town. So 
the committce should send those who ought to work for relief to the 
guardians. Mr. Farnall then appealed to the guardians in the ease | 
of mill operatives out of work, not to take into account what they | 
received from private charity, and the guardians assured him they | 
did not do it. He calculated that from all sources an able-bodied | 
man might gct 4s.a week relief, and intimated this was not enough 
to keep him in health till work returned. Then he saw about 
a hundred men with delicate hands breaking stones. This was | 
not suitable employment for the kind of men. The stone-yard he 
objected to as applied to “ millhands” willing to work, and thought | 
the “ moor” better adapted to them, It seems the Preston mill- | 
owners contribute only a fifth of the rate. The persons receiving 
relief are more than a tenth of the population. From this to next 
Christmas there will be raised altogether about 30,0002. in rates, | 
and adding the charities, Mr. Farnall sees no reason why Preston, | 
with its net rateable value of 217,000/. a year, should not tide over 
the difficulty, if it last only to next Christmas. 


Law anv Justice.—Another case has been decided securing 
shareholders against the fraudulent attempt of companies to inveigle | 
them into taking shares. The Consols Insurance Company having | 
attempted to extort 125/. for 500 shares from a Mr. Newall, he | 
pleaded that he had been induced to take tie allotment of shares by | 
fraud, and obtained a verdict. The agent of the company had told 
Mr. Newall that he was not binding himself by signing the book, and 
that it was merely a book of the names of the shareholders. The 
jury took the agent at his word. 

The murders of the week for England and Ireland are more than 
usually numerous, and one of them especially more than usually hor- | 
rible. On Friday morning, the 16th inst., Mr. Evan Meller, a house | 
and estate agent, in Manchester, was deliberately murdered by a man | 
named William Robert Taylor, and his wife Martha Ann Taylor, on | 
the landing leading to his office. Mr. Meller was attacked on reaching | 
the landing, received several stabs from the man, and was shot at 
while he fled down stairs. The shot took effect on a porter named | 
Hooley, who ran to support the dying man, whose body was soon | 
afterwards removed to the Royal Lntirmary. The actual murderer | 
was immediately secured. The woman soon after gave herself into 
custody. The male prisoner, on being taken into custody, gave up 
his keys, and pointing to one of them, said it was the key of a back | 
bedroom, in which something would be found. ‘The police accordingly | 
repaired to the prisoner’s house, and on reaching the room indicated | 


| 


Exeter wine merchant and discharged for embezzlement, wine and spi. 
merchant at Bideford, North Devon, whence he absconded before he 
promissory notes he issued became due, married in March, 186] to 
Martha Giles (his present wife), the daughter of a farmer at Wi 
canton, charged with forging a bill of exchange and discharged. He 
appears to have come to Manchester in 1861. “ ° 
In Ireland, Mr. Thiebault’s grave was scarcely closed before thr 
horrible murders followed close upon one another. About 6 o'clock 
ou Thursday, the 15th, Mr. John Herdman, a wealthy and hichly 
respectable merchant in Belfast, was shot through the heart within 
one hundred yards of his own door by his cousin. The same day the 
body of a young man, Charles Wilgar, residing about five miles from 
Belfast, who had been missing since the Saturday evening, was found 
in the river Lagan, with wounds on the back of his head proving him 
io have been murdered. The next day, Mr. Francis Fitagerald 
a landed proprietor residing near Kilmallock, a few miles from the 
town of Brut in the county of Limerick, a member of an old Trish 
family, a landed proprietor, and a Roman Catholic, was walking with 


| Mr. Fitzgerald, near home, when he was confronted by two men, 


undisguised, who jumped over a ditch and fired at him simultaneously 
one ball lodging in the neck, and the other in his lungs 
One of the murderers has been arrested. This is said to te 
the third case of Roman Catholic gentlemen shot by ribandmey 
It also illustrates the working of the old ticket-of-leave system, 
‘The prisoner, whose name is variously given as Beckhain, Beckham 
Beekham, belonged to that neighbourhood originally. He is said tg 
have been engaged in no less than eight murders, or attempts to 
murder. He was tried for the murder of a man named Hurley, but 
escaped through an informality in the indictment. He had beep 
sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude, seven of which he served, 
and managed to get the remaining seven remitted, and returned home 
with a ticket-of-leave. His companion, whose name is said to be 
Walsh, is also a ticket-of-leave man. ‘They were both strangers, and 
had probably never seen or heard of Mr. Fitzgerald until they were 
hired to murder him. It is not a little consoling to see the Irish 
priests at length coming forward and earnestly exhorting the people 
to give every information they can. ; 

On Thursday, a horrible tragedy took place on Ludgate-hill. Mrs, 
Vyse, a corset-maker, poisoned her two children and attempted 
suicide on herself. Her motives are not known. 





Frxancrat.—The course of financial this week has been important, 
The natural effect of foreign loans coming upon this market has been 
seen in a heavy withdrawal of gold from the Bank, the amount taken 
out on one day being no less than 700,000. This naturally led to 
an expectation of the Bank raising its rate of interest, and at their 
weekly Board Meeting on Thursday they duly confirmed the belief 
by putting up the minimum to 3 per cent. This was preceded by 
greater stringency in the Money Market, and followed by the banks 
and discount houses raising the rate of interest allowed on deposits, 
the first to 2 per cent., the second to 2 per cent. for money 
at call, and 24 per cent. for money on deposit. Since the 
Bank Directors adopted this measure above 126,000/. has gone 
into the Bank, but more has been taken out. Judging from the 
character of this week’s return of the position of the Bank, 
although the bullion is reduced in amount by 574,203/., and 
the reserve of notes by 592,210/., there was no absolute necessity 
for the rate being raised, but having been so, it has certainly checked, 
as was intended, the drain upon it for gold. There are no more foreiga 
loans spoken of, and at this: moment the market would not safely 
support another, except of a very favourable nature and profitable 
terms. Of other drainsupon the market, however, there have been 
several within the last few days, namely, the Brazilian Bank, the 
Union Bank of Ireland, the Bank of Hindostan, and one or two 
minor projects, whilst others are in course of formation. The 





by the prisoner, they discovered on the bedroom floor, lying side by side, | prospect of an armistice, or settlement of the civil war in America, 
the three children of the prisoners, two boys and a girl, dressed in | has tended to somewhat improve the reports from the manufacturing 
long clean cotton night-dresses, with black bands round their waists, | districts. This has a favourable influence on commercial and finan- 
placid, as if asleep, and perhaps starved to death. On the breast of | cial affairs, but it is too slight to be perceptible at present. ‘The 
each was pinned a paper bearing their names and ages :—“ Mary | limited liability principle has been introduced into France, and a con- 
Hannah ‘Taylor, twelve years ot age.” “ Hannah Maria Taylor, | vention entered into between the Governments of Franceand England, 
eight years of age.” ‘ William Robert Taylor, five years of age.” | by which it is arranged that joint stock companies in eithercountry shall 
These papers also contained the following inscription :—“ We are six, | be equallyrecognizedin both, with power to sue and be sued, and enjoy 
but one at Harptry lies—thither our bodies take. Meller and Son | equal rights and privileges in the one as in the other country. ‘the 
are our cruel murderers, but God and our loving parents will avenge | Spanish Government persists in exercising a dogged spirit of resist- 
us. Love rules here. We are all going to our sister, to part no | ance to financial reforms in the matter of its foreign obligations, as 
more.” ‘The house and shop were empty of furniture, an execution | heretofore. In consequence of the tighter state of the money market, 
having been put in some weeks ago, when everything was sold. This | the value of the English Funded Securities has given way, prices 
and other proceedings, it appears, prompted the prisoners to commit | having again fallen, but are now recovering again. Business is dull. 
the murder, During the early part of the winter Taylor gave notice | Sales of Stock sent Consols down to 93}, but they are now at 9334 
to Meller that a kitchen boiler in his house was in danger of bursting, | for money; for the account they drooped to 913, and have recovered 
and wished it repaired. This was not done. The boiler burst during | to 92 4, ex div. The New and Reduced Three per Cents. are a 
the frost, and killed one of Taylor’s daughters—the sister alluded to | 913 4; the New Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 763 77}; Bank Stock, 
in the paper found on the murdered children’s bodies. An | 235-37; Exchequer Bills are heavy on account of money being 
inquest was afterwards held on the body of the child, and / dearer and in more demand. The present price is 10s. 14s. prem. 
in consequence of evidence given by Taylor, the jury in their | The Indian Securities are dull, but steady at the present prices. The 
verdict censured the conduct of Meller in the matter, and this, it is | Old Stock is at 227-28; the New, 1093 3; the Five per Cent. Rupes 
said, caused a bad feeling between the two men, and caused harsher Paper, 1033; the Five-and-a-Half per Cents., 1094. A pretty gene- 
proceedings in the matter of the subsequent execution than had been | ral decline has taken place in the Foreign Securities. Speculation has 
expected. When taken to the police-office, Taylor said: ‘Thank | revived in Spanish Certificates at 83 to 9. Russian Scrip has teen 
God, I have finished my work.” The wife is said to have stated that she | down to 4, and is nowat $ 3 prem. Turkish Scrip, 23 2 prem.; 
caused the death of the children. Taylor and his wife exchanged looks | Moorish Loan, 91} 4. Egyptian Loan, 1$ § prem. Business has 
of exultation after they were in custody. Taylor was at different times | been falling off in Railway Shares, and the market become rather weak 
in his life schoolmaster at Dunston in Somersetsbire, traveller to a firm | compared with last week. There is a fall of 10s. in most of the 
at Crediton, tried at Exeter for procuring abortion, traveller to an | leading lines. Great Western are at 72$ 73; South-Western, 99 
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North-Western, 934 96; Great Northern, 114-15 ; South- | 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


the Marquis of Bath's motion,— 


closing in 


corps, Monday, May 19.—Divisions 
oters Bill: third reading. 
yesday, May 2 The Slave Trade: Earl Russell's statement 
—s May 22.—Copyright (Works of Art) Bill: Second reading. 

ursde?y, - . é 
: g oF COMMONS, Monday, May 19.--Customs and Inland Revenue Bill; Mr 


Hovse eS 
negistry of 20th 









eee speech. British Museum Bill; motion for third reading negatived 
re “plated Ships: Lord Robert Montague’s motion.—Peace rreservation (Ireland 


Ir “ 
4}: third reading . ee . : . 
reed May 20th.—Savings’ Banks Bill second reading.—Lunacy Regulatien 


pa second reading.—Public Houses (Scotland) Acts Amendm« nt Bill Committee 
{anded Property Improvement (ireland) Acts Amendment Bill: third reading 
wn private Estates Bill: second reading.—Universities (Scotland) Act Amend 
oot (80. 2) Bill: second reading 





Wednesday, May 21.—Sale of Spirits Bill: Second reading.—Judgment Law 

dnesday, : 

amendment (Ireland) Bill: Second reading 

"Thursday, May 22.—Irish Education: Discussion rais« 1 on the motion for goir 
Thursday, 





of Supply by The O'Connor Don.—Alderney Harbour: Mr. Ayrton’s 


into Committee 
mouon. ; , we ; 
In the House of Commons, on Friday evening, two divisions of importance 
took place, : : ; ; : 

Sir W. GALLWEY'S motion for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the circumstances connected with the double Sir E. 
Pearson and Mr. Tite, M.P., to the chairmanship of the Westminster Im- 
. and the vote of 
0,000. for the harbour works in course of construction at Alderney being 


appointment ol 
ovement Commission being negatived by 139 to 128, 


adopted by 138 to 150. 

In the House of Lords on Monday, 

The Marquis of Baru moved for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to take into consideration the present mode of taking divisions in their | 
Lordships’ House. He referred especially to the recent case of the Bishop | 
of Winchester having gone into the wrong lobby, and thought the practice 
of the House on such occasions ought to be distinctly settled. 

Ear! GRANVILLE opposed the motion, as Lord Redesdale had prepared a 
resolution which would meet the diffic ulty in a simpler manner. 

Lord RepEsDALE then moved a resvlution providing that in case of any 
Peer going out by mistake into the wrong lobby the tellers should imme- 
diately inform the House of the fact, and his vote, if he was in the Hous 
when the question was put, should be taken by the side on which he de- 
clared it had been his intention to vote. 

In the House of Commons, 

On the order of the day for the third reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, 

Mr. DisraE.t (Bucks) said that as the mode in which the finances were 
now submitted greatly curtailed the privileges of discussion he felt com- 
pelled once more to call attention to the state of our finances. He would 
remiod the House of our real financial position—no surplus, enormous deficits 
for the last two years, utter exhaustion of all extraordinary aids, and, aftera 
relief of 2,000,0002. per annum in the shape of interest paid to the public cre- 
ditor, an ordinary revenue resting in a great measure upon our financial re- 
serve. Government had admitted the unhealthy state of our finances, but 
had taken no steps to remedy it. The worst symptom was, of course, the con- 
tinuous increase in our naval and military expenditure. In 1858 he (M: 
Disraeli) proposed a budget in which that expenditure was estimated at 
22,297,000/, being a reduction of 300,0002 or 400,000/. on that of the 
previous year. In 1859, the ineffective state of our navy rendered a large 
outlay necessary in that department, and the estimate for 1859 rose to 
26,308,000. In 1861 and 1862 the estimates were influenced by a Chinese 
war and the Canadian expedition, but it was fair to take the estimates of 
1862-3 as evidence of uncalled for increase in expenditure. The naval 
and military estimates for 1862-3 were 28,000,000/, being an increase on those 
of 1858 of 5,685,0002, and on those of 1859 of 1,674,0001. Deducting 
from the expenditure of 1862-3 a vote of 732,000/. for the additional com- 
fort of the soldier, there remained an increase of 5,000,000 on our war- 
like expenditure since 1858. As to what the causes of this increase were 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave no information, but simply threw a 
shower of second-hand sarcasms and stale tu quogues, and insinuated that 
whoever asked for explanation was influenced by personal animosity. Lord 
Palmerston, on the other hand, openly ascribed it to the attitude of France, 

but in the same breath said he saw no reason to complain of that attitude. 
He joined issue with Lord Palmerston on this point. If France really 
aimed at obtaining a naval preponderance over us he saw great objections 
tosuch policy. He could not accept as a cordial ally a power whose policy oc- 
casioned anxi¢ ty and distrust, and augmented taxation. Such a policy might 
even justify us in declaring war against France, if it was as Lord Palmerston 
had stated. He admitted that no sacrifice was too great in order to ensure our 
naval supremacy ; but what he really wished to know was, whether all 
these warlike preparations were to be made on the assumption that France 
was our friend or that France is our enemy. If on the former, then they 
might be made gradually and considerately ; if on the latter, they were 
certain to be made with undue precipitation, and we should get the worst 
article at the greatest cost; extravagance and panic were the natural con- 
Sequences, and all this would inevitably flow Lord Talmerston’s 
policy. Mr. Disraeli then entered upon a great variety of topics connected 

with the p icy of Government, especially taunting Lord Palmerston with 
his affected ignorance of, and subsequent “ swallowing the leek” with re 
gard to the French guarantee of Austrian Italy in 1815, and indulging in 
much pleasantry on the style of the noble Lord's speeches, which he de- 
scribed as neither wit nor sarcasm, but “ banter” or “chaff.” The nob 
lord, however, was supposed to possess such a knowledge of foreign affairs, 
“that for that invaluable speciality Reformers resigned reform and Econo- 
mists retrenchment. And yet he was the head of the Liberal party; for 
their only remaining title to that once illustrious epithet was their lavish 
expenditure of public money.” 

Lord PaLmersroy, in reply, denied the several statements made by Mr. 
Disraeli with regard to our relations with France, especially as to the al- 
leged distrust and want of co-operation in our American diplomacy. He 
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taunted Mr. Disraeli with having omitted to mention that the very 
change of Government in 1858, which he had taken for his starting-point, 
was brought about by the rejection of the Conspiracy Bill, a step actively 
promoted by the right honourable gentleman himself. No wonder that 
conciliate the good-will of the Em- 
pire should have caused irritation and bad feeling. Mr, Disraeli had laid 
much stress on recent increase of expenditure. Since 1859, however, that 
increase was only 1,600,000. and what were the exceptional circumstances 
which had led to the large 
honourable 


increase in the estimates proposed by the right 
Government in 1859 1858 ? 
Did they intend to prepare for a war on the side of Austria against } rance ? 
He then taunted Mr, Disraeli with not having supported Mr. White's mo- 
tion for the reduction of our army by 10,000 men; with having, when in 
office, maintained a larger United Kingdom than there 
was at present, and of the Ministry that first 
quent upon Sir John Pakington’s 
that the 
besides 
ription, who might be called out at any moment. 


gentleman's own over those of 


force within the 


with having formed one 


recommended the enormous 
‘reconstruction of the navy.” He 
present available strength of the 
70,000 of this year’s cons 


If a collision were 


CNM Ise Con 
then showed from statistics 


French army was 646,000 men, 


» take place, would not France 


certainly land a greater 
It was of 
| remain 
iain at peace 
to obtain 
to our respective 
uilt or building, and 


force on our shores than it would suit our army to encounter ? 
the utmost importance, therefore, that ou 1 
unquestionable, It was because he wished this 
with France that he would not tempt France by 
us at her mercy \ 


r naval supremacy shou 
country to rer 
allowing her 
any such superiority as would plac 


had thirty-six iron-plated ! 


navies, Fran ships either 


\ ( rn vent ive s ore, cleve ' } 

we had but tw y-! , therefore, cleven iron lips ahead of 
us, and it could not be more than the true interests of 
led At the same time, ronment would revard it 


to avail themselves of any opportunities of 


said we were doing 
the country deman Gov 
both 
retrenchment which might occur, 
After a few words from Mr 
(Evesham), 
Mr, Hunr (Northamptons} 


grievances among his con 





a pleasure 


as a duty and 


Lixnpsay (Shiclds) and Sir H. Wrn.Ltoveupy 


ire) drew attention to certain local income-tax 
tituents. 
Explanations having been given by the Cuance.Lon or run Excure 
QUER, ; 
Mr. Wurre (Brighton) con 
tion to 
joining the op; 
a belief that our pr 


ratulated Mr. D 
, of his sincerity in which he had 
Alderney vote. Mr 
uld be kept up at a re 


racli upon h rmina- 


reduce expenditur given proof by 
ments of the Cobden had expressed 


stigwe « tion of 10,000,0002 











mnually. He (Mr. White) did not go so far, but he thought isaving of 
»,000,000L m t fected If Mr. Disraeli would obtain such a redue- 
ti he woul hol upon t! vi pathi of t! nation, and 
would mx \ opposition from members below the ieway. 
Ihe bill wa 1 third time and passed - 
Phe CHaxci EXCHEQUER then moved th nd reading of 
the British Muse which sanctioned an « <penditure of 670,0001. for 
woviding accommodation at South Kensington for our national collections. 
which had long since outgrown the spa ifforded by the British Museum, 
live acres was the smallest possible space that would satisfy the urgent 


n that amount 
say nothing of 
former site was adopted, by em- 
that of the old building at 


requirements of the trustees, and the difference in cost betwe 


of land at Kensington and at Bloomsbury was 200,000/., to 


the saving which could be effected if the 


ploying a lighter style of architecture than 


Bloom mury. rhe total cost of enlarging the la.ter would not be less than 
970.0007 

Mr. Grecory (Galway county) moved that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months. Mr. Gladstone had but recently made a tour 


in the country denounci ! 


5 extravagant expenditu md yet he now pro- 


, Which would at the same 
jected strongly to various 
trusteeship, all of which, 
view of contravening 
The cost of the 
proposed scheme, too, would certainly be nearer 790,000. than 680,000/., as 
Mr. Gladstone had omitted‘all charges for fittings, &c. 

Along and animated debate then ensued, ia t 
Walpole Sir G. CLL 
Lord Valmerston, spoke in favour of the bill. 
uling was negatived by 163 to 71—majority 


posed an enormous outlay for a patchwork schem 
time bring discredit on the country. He also o 
details of the the transfer of the 
he said, i framed with an ¢ 


the decision arrived at by last year’s Select Comittee 





bill respecting 


seemed to hav hee xpress 


which Mr, 
wis (War S cretary), and 


1e course of 


(Cambridge University 


On a division, the second re 
ived with great chee 
(lluntingdonshire) moved for certain returns 
1e Admiralty, 
unnecessary exX- 


92, a result re ring. 

Lord Ronert 
connected with plans, &c. of iron-cased ships submitted to t 
and accused that department of 
superiority of iron had been demonstrated, 


defended the 


Monract 


apathy, vacillation and 
on timber after th 
Lord CLarnence PaGet Admiralty) 
Government, and assented to the production of the returns in question, 
he Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill was then read a third time and 
passed, Sir Robert Peel (Chief Secretary for Ireland) observing, in reply 
to Colonel Dickson, that th to the re- 
crime which had recently attracted so much 


penditure 
(Secretary to the 


present sysicm was quite auequat¢ 


pression of the agrarian 


painful attention. 


In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 

Earl Russevt laid on the table ace y of the treaty con luded between the 
United States and this country for the uppression of the Slave Trade. He 
said the present Government of the United States had shown great anxiety 
for the extinction of the slave trade, and the present treaty, which gave ex- 


rs of both would, he hoped, 
iby that Government, go far towards 


tensive rizhts of search to the crui nations, 
together with other m 
the attaiament of that object. 
After some conversation on the 
Earl Stanhope, and Earl Grey took 
In the House of Commons, 
Sir G. C. Lewis (War Secretary) obtained leave to bring in a bill for the 
edy trial of the perpetrators of “ military murders,” by providing 
] uch a murder should, on committal by a 
ntral Criminal Court for trial at the 


asures adopt 


in which the Bishop of Oxford, 
adjourned. 


subject, 
part, their Lordships 


more spt 
that every person char 


magistrate, be transferred to the ¢ 


tl with 


next sessions. 

In reply to Mr. Bentinck (Norfolk), 

Mr. Layarp (Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs) stated that strong 
representations had been made to the French Government with regard to 
the heavy loss inflicted on English fishermen by the detention of their 
boats, when captured under the convention of 1843. 
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Sir G. Grey (Home Secretary) moved the second reading of the’Lunacy 
Regulation Bill. 

Sir H. Carrys (Belfast) mentioned several points which he desired to 
see altered in committee, but did not oppose the second reading. He ob- 
jected to the provision by which medic: il men who had known and examined 
the alleged lunatic were to be excluded, and no other class. He also 
thought it a great anomaly that the period over which evidence was ad. 
missible should be restricted when the case came before a jury, but was 
unlimited before the tribunal under the authority of which the commission 
of lunacy was issued. 

After some further discussion the bill was read a second time, and the 
House shortly afterwards adjourned, 

In the same Horse, on Wednesday, 

Mr. W. Mantin (Rochester), in movin 
Sale of Spirits Bill, said great perversions and abuses now existed in the 





working of 24 George IL. cap. 40, cor monly called the lippling Act. | 


One clause of that act fixed 20s. as the smallest sum which could be sued 
for on account of a single supply of spirits, the object being to protect 
persons stupified by drink from being made liable for sums contracted 
while in that condition. Since the recent change in the law, however, 
allowing wine merchants to s ll small qu mtities, the rippling Act was the 
means of enab --- persons to purchase a small quantity of spirits from 
wine merchants, together with other articles, and by pleading that act, 
evade payment teed r. He mentioned several flagrant instances in 
which wine merchants and hotel-keepers had thus been victimized, and 
urged upon the House the necessity of providing a remedy. 

Mr. Ayrton (Tower Hamlets) moved that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months. The restriction which the bill proposed to 
1 


abolish was an essential condition of the monopoly granted to the licens 
victuallers, and they ought to be bound by it. 

After further discussion, in the cou of whi 
Secretary) supported the bill, the second reading 

The Judgments Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill, 
Land (Ireland) Bill, were read a second time, on th 
sive (Dublin University), and the Hlouse adjourned, 

In the same House, on Thursday, 

The O'Connor Don (Roscommon) called attention to the state of 
national education in Treland, especially directing his remarks to the failure 


of the (Jueen’s Colleges to satisfy the requirements of Roman Catholic 


Crey (Home 


1e Debentures on 
{ Mr. Warre 





j 





They had been established to aflord means of education to Roman Catholics 
who, though Trinity College was open to them, would not avail themselves 
of its advantages, in consequence of the absence of religious teaching. They 





i 


had not, however, fultilled their obj is Roman Catholics believed them 
to be dangerous to faith and morals. In spite of all the 
scholarships, &c., the only return for an expenditure of 500,000/, o1 
colleges was 212 students who had taken degrees in art, and 93 in medi- 
cine, since their foundation. It could not be said that public opinion was 
in favour of these colleges, and he hoped some scheme might be adopted 
which would give satisfaction to the people of Ireland. 

Sir Roperr Peet (Chief Secretary for Ireland), in reply, 
the Queen's Colleges had failed, and maintained that, on the cor 








had been pre emine atly successful. 

A long discussion, chi ily earried on by Lrish mem) , then took plac 
and an attempt at a count-out having failed, was t 
by Lord Palmerston, who interposed on the ground of the lateness of th 
hour, and the business still before the Llouse. 

Mr. Ayrron (Tower Hamlets) moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the amount for which the harbour and fortifications at Alderney would 
be completed. Sir Morton Peto and others had asserted that the works 
could not be completed under 2,000,0002, while three members of Govern- 
ment had declared that 250,0002 only would be required in addition to th 
vote of the present year. There was a discrepancy between these state- 





ments which it was necessary should be cleared up. 

Lord PALMERSTON opposed the motion on the ground that it would tie 
the hands of Government in going on with works which were absolutely 
necessary to the commandf o the Channel. 

On a division, the motion was negatived by 174 to 118. 

The House then adjourned. 


NOTICE. 


Subscriptions to the ** Friexp or [npr md ** OVERLAND Fri ye INDTA vill 
be received by Mr. A, E. Gallowa tNo. 1, W ngton-street, Strand, London 
" 4 
Per Annum, payable it lyance, postage fr 
FRIEND oF I 1 1 
“OVERLAND I vb or INDIA” 


POSTSCRIPT. 
ms 
Tre House of Lords sat only a short time last night, and no business of 


importance was done. 
In the House of Commons, 





Mr. IlorsMAN gave notice, that when \. . Siensfeld brought forward his 
motion on National Expenditure h li move, as an amendment, that | 
while the House was deeply impressed with the n ssity of economy in 
every department of the State, and especially in the present state of th 
country and our finances, it was of opinion that the sums voted under th 
present and late Administrations for the naval and military defence of tl 
country were not greater than were required for the security of the 
country at home and the protection of its intcrests abroad. ; 

Colonel GrevVILLE called attention to the withd val of the petition 
izainst the Longford el 1, and the assertion of Sir R. Peel that th 
election was a mockery and unpara l for the violen ind intimidation 
which had been practised at it. Sir R. Peel made that assertion on official 
information, which the Llouse had a ri to have before it, and he th 
fore moved for the documents. 

fhe motion gave rise to an animated debate, in the course of 
which 


Lord PAtmMersron said Sir R. Peel had in this matter shown he was “ new 
in Ireland,” or he would not have placed the Longford election in the pro- 
minent position he had done. ‘That was his sole error. Violence and inti 
midation were known by those best acquainted with Ireland to be almost 
the normal condition of elections. The confidential reports of the consta- 
bulary to the Government could not be given without public injury. 

On a division, the motion was lost by 114 to 32. 


* the second reading of the} 


'as Mr. Disraeli wou 


i 
TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


THE FINANCIAL IMPU LSES OF PARLIAMEN? 


i is a childish ceremonial in Mr. Disraeli to raise a formal 

party-question, as he strove to co on Monday pj iht 
upon the policy of economy. No one has studied ween 
closely than he the natural history of the | Parlis amentary mind 
on these subjects ; no one knows better the curious 1 : 
phenomena which arise out of the interferences Py 
ment with Government in the matter. Optical meet 
show, in “ thin plates,” 





Tg 
certain alternate black and eo), ured 


| circles at regular intervals, called Newton’s rings, which lone 
| puzzled Sir Isaac Newton, and which are now accounted bo 
| by what is called the theory of interferences; but Newt Q 
used to explain them, or to apologize for not explaining them 
by a vague hypothesis of “fits of easy reflection and tray 
|mission”’ to which he sup pose “dl rays of light to be gs 
ject. The eurious alternations in the temper of Governme; 
| with regard to economy may be described in very mueh the 
{same graphic language. It has “ fits of easy reflection ang 
transmission’’ in relation to Parliamentary feeling on the 
subject of expenditure. When Parliament is eager to 
Government has a “ fit of easy transmission,” that is, it trans. 





+y 


| mits very easily the wish to spend into the deed. When, on 


the other hand, Parliament is eager to retrench, Government 
has a “ fit of easy reflection,’—it both reflects the wish 
and reflects upon it, but is some time before it transmits jf 
into anything more than a wish. But this is a general 
phenomenon inherent in the relation of Government to Par. 
liament on this delicate question, and has nothing at ail to 
do, as Mr. Disraeli well knows, with party organization, 
Had he himself been in office now, he and his colleagues 
would have indulged mag ina * fit of easy reflection” at 
this rapid transition from ardent expenditure to eager saving 
before giving way to it, just as Lord Palmerston is « 
\s was completely proved in the debate, and as has been 
verified by the whole policy of Mr. Disraeli’s part y-speeches 
since 1859, no one is more individu: uly responsible : for urging 
on the expenditure from which we are now recoiling than 
Tories. Ifthere has been any sin at all in the matter it is ia 
origin at least the sin of Parliament and the country rather 
than of the Government. We are all alike under eondemna 
tion. And it would be more honest if the Opposition leader 
would confess that he is rather competing for the Paclia. 
mentary favour of the instant, than vindicating his long. 
sighted frugality in years past. A statesman need feel no 
shame in availing himself frankly and swiftly of a turn of 
the tide in this direction. Without such’ reactions we 
should plunge much more rapidly into difficulty and 
debt than we do; yet while the hot fit of fey 
expenditure is on the 

anxious frugality in any direction on which Parliame: 
| feeling r runs high. The frugal statesman’s true op| 
| nity for moderate retrenchment is during the cold fit 
f shuddering with which, in times of commercial 





re is no kind of use in urcing 








sion, the House comes to regard what it had formerly lo 
upon as the true and most brilliant policy ; just as his true 
opportunity for moderate improvement in any important 
department is during the hot tit of Parliament iry eagerness 


* 


| to fortify or enlarge our national influence. The only differ. 


ence between the true and false statesman lies in the anxious 
moderation with which the former uses these tendencies 


las to diminish the danger of sudden or ve paenaeel reaction 


No modern Enelish party ean for a moment pri end to be 


above the influence these alternate Parliamentary moods, 


{ 
le have us believe. But a all lea c 
can recognize, represent, and moderate them as they appear, 
so as to make them promote the publie service as much % 


possible, and engender disgust and recoil as little as poss 


Yet to d secharge even this d ity efficiently, the Lari 
mentary leaders and the publie ought to pla e distinctly 
before themselves the fact that some amount of waste 3 
absolutely inseparable from the Parliamentary syst 3 
the price we pay ¢ md not at alla d “ur pri ee th r) for | 
tical self-government. The alternation between these spend 
ing and saving moods which possess the nation and the 
untion’s representatives, is itself essentially expe nsive,—and 


yet is an incident inseparable from Par liamet ntary ¢ 
ment. No Parliament ever was frugal in the sense in which 
individual men are frugal, even at the very times when 18 
consternation at large expenditure is most unlimited. For 
frugality is founded on the deep and pervading instinct 
property, and is quite as much a principle urging to remune- 
rative expenditure as to a wise indisposition to expel 
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the House of Commons has none of this sense of pro- 
In its saving 





_ 
Now, 


ry in the national estate and revenue. 


sods its one imperious impulse is to reduce taxation, not 

)00d08 

sare away the superfluous and only the superfluous ex- 
P In its generous moods its one imperious impulse is 


enses. ss : 

fo repair, at any cost, some gross deficiency that has discre- 
( wit, « —s ° o,° 

lited or endangered us, not to repair it at the smallest 
F | 


nogsible cost, and with the surest guarantees of efficiency. 
USS a . . bs 

And unfortunately, both these impulses can be gratified at 
the expense of real frugality—the onslaught on taxation 
nite as easily as the other. The erudge ot nee le ss expense, 


the horror of wastefulness, whether through inopportune 
avarice or inopportune prodigality, can never p< rvade a body 
which has no proprietary feeling in the matter, which simply 
obers successive impulses from witho t. FB ypular trustees 
can never manage any property w ith the true instinets of an 
owner. The Tudors who, to a considerable extent, themselves 
spent the revenue, though Parliament voted it, had far more 
of the sense of property, and therefore of thrift, than Parlia- 
ment itself can ever have. Elizabeth doled out public money 
with the true grudging spirit of proprietary feeling, and yet 
seldom withheld it where she thought it essential to the 
economy of her power. How can we impart this feeling toa 
representative body po Mr. Gregory protests, we t rink quite 
wisely, against building, at so inopportune a crisis as the 
present, rooms 850 feet long for whales and elephants in the 
British Museum, but he cannot have felt that contracting 
spasm of the heart at the proposition, that prudential anguish, 
which would have fallen upon almost any private owner of the 
requisite funds at such a prop sition. For Parliament do 8 
not really dislike the expense, it only dislikes some indirect 
consequences of that expense grumbling constituencies, 
Yet, though these impulsive vibrations of financial feeling 
in Parliament are anything but a good equivalent for the con- 


stant pressure of individual frugality, they 





first, the statesman’s most powerful —nay, his only—instru- 
ments for reforming the administration of the Government. 
During lavish moments, such as the Defence Commission took 
advantage of in 1860, a great statesman will avail himself 
moderately of the disposition to give, yet generally in such 


a formas not to burden the future oppressively and so faeili- 





tate reaction. During the sway of economic impulses, such 
as we are now experiencing, he will avail himself moderately of 
the disposition to retrench as a kind of steam-power to carry 
him through the unpopular and generally impossible task of 
thes of the administration, with- 
certain to be wanted in full effi- 

If we cannot hope for that 
ietary feeling 









cutting away the dead br: 
out crippling any which are 
ciency at any future time. 
steady working force of frugality which pro 
gives, the true statesman must congratulate 
occasional jets of administrative energy which these financial 
inpulses of Parliament lend him, and use them as subser- 
vient to his own clearer insight. This is, indeed, the one 
advantage of a considerable income-tax over less painful and 
visible modes of taxation, that in bad times it rouses the 


nr 
jit 
i 
] 


himself on the 


middle classes, like pressure on a half-exposed nerve, to the | 


urgency of periodic retrenchment—an advantage, however, 
which becomes pure mischief if the pain be so great as to 
impel the nation into any wild undoing of measures 
which require re-enacting again at still greater expense 
afterwards, A now at hand when the 
manship of Lord I hi 


ime is states- 
Palmerston will ve efliciently tested. 
It is quite certain that the steam is getting up for retrench- 
ment; that the Minister will soon be justified by Parlia 
ment in any really considerable saving, however unpopul ir 
it may be in official circles. It is long since any minister 
has had this opportunity—not since the years 1857 and 1858, 
When the reaction took place after the Crimean war. Mr. 
Stansfeld’s motion will express for the Liberals what Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s manifesto has already expressed for the Tories. It isa 
movement in which no party ean claim any monopoly, and 
we believe that no new ministry could use it so skilfu y and 
moderately as the present But it will be as blind to ignore 
its existence as to acce i 

for Parli: 


‘pt it as a censure It is not a censure 


nent has, up to tl 
thwart 

though they may guide and r strain But it zs an opportu- 

nity: andif the Liberal Minister will not recognize and ac- 

cept it as an opportunity—it is evident that another w ill, 


is time, been in a spending mood, 





and few ministers dare Parliament in such a mood, 


THE LESSONS OF THE AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS 
MNHERE are certain chains of political events which are too 

gigantic in every way to teach much to the generation 
which witnesses them. We touch and handle them, as we 
might touch and handle the telegraphic wire which is con- 
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itaken, New Orleans is taken,—another great 
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| veying thought from place to place, and yet receive only an 
electric shock instead of any fresh intelligence. Thus it is 
to some extent with the great revolution in American affairs. 
Few of us seem to learn much from the slow development of 
that great tragedy. We say to ourselves: “ Yorktown is 
victory has 


been won yy the Federals,—the line of the Tennessee, or the 


James River, or the Mississippi has been gained,—but still 
the great unsolved as ever, 


problem remains as how to 


reconcile two internecine’ foes,’—and we faney that 
the dim shadows of great events flitting through our 
minds, as we speak of these things, convey to 
us some definite instruction. In reanty, h wwever, the 


complexity of the whole political and military situation 
rather stuns and the imagination. We do not 
to expr ct, or, of proximate events, 


We know what to hope for in the end— 


confuses 
know quite either what 
what to desire. 


] 


the extinction of slavery leration of de nocratic 


and the mo ( 
¥ 


grained 
W hither do the events we see b ‘fore us conver. ? W rat is the 
immediate b ariny 


passions ; but how is that end likely to be best 
of those events on the great mainsprings 
of American destiny ? 

bef into the 


The threads which we see kn tting 


(American 
epoch, are, as we say, far too mighty and numerous for 


vetore our eyes character of a new 


signs of the times; 


us to interpret the 


behind and before us into absolute darkness: 


they stretch both 
still there are 
‘e and there which we can understand, and chiefly 





tokens h 
those which correspond least to our anticipations 

1. The slaves themselves, the root of the whole quarrel, 

have been quite unex] ectedly passive mm it. It seems now 

\ a t yany mater! il 

do the Confedrates trust 

them with ari lederals count on 

help from their insurrection, even if they were en- 

‘that they 


certain that t wey are not active ly employe 
extent on either side; that neither 

1s for their defence, nor dothe F 
any mint ry 
couraged to insurrection. It also seems quite cert un 
do value liberty, but also value, 


I W hat they des 


is to be free and stay where they are. 


almost as much, their aetual 
‘al homes re tod » and do 30 far as they can, 
At Port Royal, for in- 


Federal weis gladly, but 





stance, they take refuge under the 
they do not stir from their huts. Thevare ea rer to learn to read 
md write—so eagerthatvery large numbers crowd into a single 


This is the 


school wilhout a lequat apparatus of any kind 
evidenee of a personal eye-witness at Port Royal : They 
are not lazy, but anxious to work. Fae Northern people 


vant facts. Let them wait till the harvest, and we will 


] 


furnish them indisputable facts, notwithstanding every- 
thing but a kind Providence seems to be against them—-no 
tools, no teams no food. no clothes nothing but their hands. 


t school, two sessions daily | 
rimers and one eard for one hundred and twenty- 


For books I have substituted a black board, 


1 have commence and have | 


have ten 
five pe ple 
though without any board and without any 
hoolroom being green, | have marked letters 


wher | 


pat, for the 
Wallis ol my se 
with crayons In my experience as a te 
ce the zeal of these poor hungry souls. 


on them 
have seen nothing | 


They are greedy { 


xr knowledge, and when tl! ey come to me 
for primers, it 1s pitiful to see their scrrow that I have none 
for them. We find that the greatest punishment we can 
inflict is to send them out of school, telling them that we 

Iwo days ago, a 


will not teach unless they 
moved for two 


man knelt down beside me, and searcely 

ntent was he on learning to read. I thought I 
would see how long he could bear it, but he tired me 
He reads a piece until he ‘ry word, They learn 
quite as easily as our white children.”’ 

Avain, as to their desire for liberty, though it is not 
strong enough to take the 
enough to cause what are ealled sta ape les on a large sen 
when they are sure of attaining their freedom. Even from 
rood, the 


by escaping into 


them mind, 
hours, so 1 
out. 
knows eve 


form of insurrection, it is strong 


> 


. 


\laryland, where their chance was by no means 


caused much embarrassment 


the district of Columbia And now that Fremont is in 
Western Virginia, we learn Srom Southern sources that 
lave by hundreds are escaping to his standard he 


complains bitterly of this danger. 


‘are qu tting their com- 





homes to snull the wveeze of an adulterated freedom 
in the North.’? It seems clear, from all the tidings we can 
0 1uch more passive than we at all 
anticipated in this great struggle of which they are the 
that they yet have a strong 
and tor teaching—that they feel a strong fascination to their 
huts and bits of provision ground which will always indispose 


iving centre desire for liberty 





them to colonization on any large scale if they can avoid it H 
'that they are industrious enough when decently paid, as at 
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Port Royal, and that they have exceedingly little vindictive | political line. 


7 a 
The royal honesty, therefore, has jl] reward 


feeling towards their owners and oppressors. We think all} showing that honesty is not always the best policy, Wha, 


this points distinctly to a quieter and more natural solution 


seems to nettle the loyal deputies most is the fact that the 


of the problem involved in their situation, so far at least as | phrase about retaining them “no longer than ne cessary,” whig), 


they are concerned, than either the Southerners, or Mr. 


Lincoln and Mr. Doolittle, with their colonizing dreams, 


seem to anticipate. 
2. As to the Southern masters, it cannot be denied that 


all our information, so far as it goes, indicates a very vindic- | 


tive hostility to the North. We say—so far as it goes, be 


|occurs at the commencement of the throne speech, js well 
| known tocome from his Majesty direct. Similar Sentiment, 
in almost the same words have been repeatedly expressed 
by William I., who lets no occasion pass of telling his faithfy 
| subjects that he is appointed to rule and they to obey, On 
/his famous pilgrimage to Kénigsberg his Majesty one dy 


cause, except as to New Orleans, it does not yet seem to go| received a deputation of towndignitaries who prayed for some 
sain “ - . 


very far. ‘Ihe voluntary destruction of most valuable pro- 
perty there, and the dishonourable trick played at ¥ orktown, 
of leaving infernal machines behind them, for the wauton 
destruction of a few individual Federals, seem to show an ex- 
ceedingly revengeful spirit. Perhaps this revengeful spirit, 
and this alone, may be the means, in ease of rapid Northern 
victories, of preventing the offer of Northern bribes to re- 
union, which would, in fact, sacrifice the whole cause of the 
North. If the South are vindictively hostile, the North will 
be compelled to develop its present anti-slavery policy to 
the utmost, to hem the South in firmly between the great 
frontiers now almost reached, and await the result. 

3. The naval results of the campaign are perhaps less start- 
ling now than we considered them a few weeks ago. It has cer- 
tainly been proved that iron vessels are exceedingly powerful, 
but the more recent events have greatly modified the impres- 
sions derived from the first début of the Merrimac. The bom- 
bardment of the strong forts at New Orleans by a purely 
wooden fleet, and the destruction even of iron-plated gun- 
boats and floating batteries by their more vulnerable an- 
tagonists, certainly do much to refute the random notion 
entertained in England that all our wooden ships are hence- 
forward mere naval matériel, of no kind of use till covered 
with an iron hide and fronted with an iron prow. On the 


jextension of their municipal rule. The speaker had no 
| half finished his carefully prepared oration before the Kino 
| suddenly interrupted him: “ What is your trade?” « A 
| hatter, your Majesty.” “ Well, then, make hats, and I yj 
{make laws.” 

The only part of the royal manifesto which has giyey 
even limited satisfaction is that relating to the affairs of 
| Hesse-Cassel. The clear promise that “the Government of 
the King will take care that a final solution shall be arriyeg 
at, without further hesitation, in favour of the constitutiog 
of 1831,” is taken as a guarantee that the King, even if hg 
lis backward in granting absolute constitutional liberty, js ip 
earnest to promote the unity of Germany. It is Cougt 
Bernstorff who generally gets the credit of this resolution 
he being known to have planned the mission of Gener 
Willisen to Cassel, and the somewhat too demonstratiye 
concentration of two divisions of the army on the frontier 
of the electoral pashalik. Probably, it was the knowledge 
lof this fact, and the belief that the King himself was og 
the side of the Elector, which brought his Serene Highness 
to reject with such contempt the proposals of the general 
That he considerably miscalculated his position is showy 
by the Prussian speech from the throne. Although the 
lidea of the mission originated with Count Bernstorf 





whole, the teaching of the great American naval successes has ly et his Majesty, having once sanctioned it, feels acutely 
: M . > : j 4 ] _— ; , } . } —~4 , > © > 

been singularly clear,—that iron is iron, and neither so de- lthe insolence with which his messenger has been treated, 

structible nor so inflammable as wood, but that inflammable|®nd, if properly advised, may very likely be led to 





vessels not shot-proof in large numbers, courageously manned, 
may be far more powerful than fire-proof and shot-proof 
vessels in small numbers. In other words, naval force is not 
paralyzed by a wooden case. 

THE OPENING OF THE PRUSSIAN CITAMBERS. 

NHE era of constitutionalism is being introduced in a 

rather curious manner in Prussia. At the opening of 
the new Parliament, on Monday, the first words of the 
minister president informed the representatives of the 
people, that “Government considers it its duty to engage 
the activity of the Chamber no longer than will be necessary 
for the settlement of the most urgent affairs.” In plain 
language, Prince Hohenlohe expressed the wish of his 
Majesty that the deputies shall vote the necessary supplies 
as soon as possible, and then go home with despatch, and 
trouble the royal Government no more. There is immense 
naiveté, nay, truly hyperborean simplicity in this inaugural 
statement. In no country but Prussia, the most verdant of 
constitutional realms, could it have been made ; and by no 
other king than William I., the most innocent of Parlia- 
mentary monarchs, could it have been dictated. No doubt, 
King William I. and his premier Hohenlohe—a good soul 
the latter, and excellent militia colonel—both regard the 
three hundred and odd representatives of the people in 
Parliament assembled as an unmitigated nuisance of which 
very naturally they wish to get rid at the earliest pos- 
sible period. They imagined therefore, good, honest men, 
that the best thing would be to tell the three hundred 
so at once, that there might be no mistake in the matter. 
At a time when Talleyrand’s maxim, that speech was given 
to man to hide his thoughts, has been adopted as the general 
rule of ministerial and diplomatic language, such frank 
utterance as that of Prince Hohenlohe is truly commend- 
able, and ought to be held up to general admiration. Of all 
speeches from the throne spoken within the last half cen- 
tury this Prussian speech stands out as almost the only 
bond fide royal expression. / 

But it appears as if the royal speech of Monday was too 
honest even for Prussia. The German papers say that it 
created a bad impression among the deputies, which they 
took care tomake known. Thisis not much to be wondered 
at. Nobody likes to be told that his individual or corporate 
activity is not wanted, least of all self-conscious represen- 
tatives of the commonalty, who have come to town with the | 
express object of doing a great amount of work in the 


jhim, as the only man who offers.” 
jatter some time, will be bridged over by the re-entry of 





|take the field openly against the tipsy ruler of Hesse-Cassel 
| The incident is looked upon with great satisfaction by the 
|liberals of Prussia, as showing that the King personally can 
be led to sanction almost any measure, if once he is in the 
hands of truly liberal ministers. Here, however, lies the very 
difliculty of the situation. The ministerial crisis has now 
jlasted for nearly a month, and, to all appearance, Prussia is 
jreally unable to produce a single statesman fit to guide the 
councils of the nation under the present difficult circum- 
stances. That the King himself is dissatisfied with Herr you 
der Heydt and his shuttlecock policy is but too certain, and 
yet he is clearly unable to find a man to take his post. The 
| liberals themselves, in and out of Parliament, have no leader 
|to bring forward. The predecessors of Herr von der Heyédt, 
Count Schwerin and Herr von Auerswald, though a tinge 
more liberal, are not persons in whom any great confidence 
|is placed, and, besides, quite devoid of higher statesman. 
| like qualities. The other men who have filled the post of 
|ministers for the last ten or twenty years are absolute nonen- 
tities. It is asad fact, but an undeniable one, that since the 
|period of Stein and Hardenberg, Prussia, and, indeed, the 
|whole of Germany, has not produced a single great states 
man. Another Stein might do much; a German Cavour 
|would do more; even « shrewd Talleyrand might effect some- 
\thing. As yet, however, there are signs of none of these at 
Berlin, but the choice lies entirely between noble Junkers to 
| whom the world is a pedigree, and contemplative quill-drivers, 
| who understand the State to be a big circumlocution office. 
| It is to be feared that unless the coming man makes his 
| appearance soon in Prussia the country will fall back once 
more into absolutistic rule, in spite of her liberal Parliament 
and equally liberal population. Looking through the web 
|of throne speeches, Parliamentary addresses, and newspapet 
articles, it becomes tolerably clear that things are verging fast 
jtowards this end. ‘The first business of the new Chamber, 
|after preliminaries have been gone through, will be, of course, 
ito pass a vote of want of confidence in the present Ministry. 
Probably the King, in his own inarticulate way, will respond: 
I have tried very hard these two months to find new ad- 
visers, but can’t get them. I don’t like this Von der Heydt 
|myself any more than you, yet am compelled to take up with 
Very likely the crisis, 


| 


| 
| 


Count Schwerin and consorts into the Ministry; but this will 
by no means do away with the deep-seated antagonism betweed 
a Government which has its root in absolutism, and a Parlis- 
ment sprung out of the yearnings of the people for true 
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constitutional Tule. Count Schwerin and his friends are| that they have never really gone to the bottom of the ques- 
strictly men of the old bureaucratic school, with only a slight tion at issue between themselves and the middle classes,— 
Joss of liberalism, and they know at heart as little of con-| and that till they do so they can never throw that hearty 
stitutional government as Prince Hohenlohe or Herr von! enthusiasm into their cause which could alone ensure its 
The only men who would satisfy the country} triumph. Why does not some sincere friend of the working 
at the present moment as responsible advisers of the King | classes put clearly to these attenuated politicians such ques- 
gre the Parliamentary leaders of the liberal party, such as} tions as these: “ Either your political principles and wishes 
Waldeck, Jacoby, and others, and their entry into the/ are now fairly represented in Parliament, or they are not. 
Ministry is about as impossible as that of Mr. John Bright | Of course you do not think that they are, or you would 
into the English Cabinet—and for about the same reasons.| never agitate for the mere right of registering your names 
The race of real statesmen is found nowhere in Prussia, | for persons who would in any case have represented your 
and therefore, until it arises, the political pendulum must | wishes. But if you hold and strenuously maintain that 
vibrate between absolutism under Parliamentary forms,| your principles and wishes are not so represented, then 
and absolutism unadulterated. That the King, who is aj you in fact admit what some of your doctrinaire friends 


Manteuffel. 


5? 
short-sighted, honest, kind sort of man of the constable] frequently deny, that your principles and wishes do mate- 
species, should prefer the latter, is no wonder. Pro-| rially differ in colour and drift: from those of the present 


bably, under the influence, and in the hands of a Cavour, | middle class electors. But if this be the case,—and no 
how can you with any show of fairness or 


he would make a sovereign nearly as good, if not quite,| doubt it is so,- 
as Victor Emanuel ; but while within ear-shot of a Vonder/candour propose a remedy which would simply have the 
Heydt Metternich he might even lapse into a Ferdinand| effect of drowning the voice of the political middle class in 
of Naples. It is almost touching to see the most help-| the political working class ? You complain of a great wrong 
less of monarchs turn in all the directions of the political) which we admit. And your remedy for it is to inflict exactly 
compass, in his desire to penetrate the darkness before him.| the same wrong on the more educated classes above you. 
One moment he declares that throne and army are indisso-| You groan over the present unjust monopoly, and you propose 
lubly connected, and that the strength of the one cannot be/ to transfer that monopoly to yourselves. What good can 
touched without destroying the security of the other; and} it be to the middle classes to possess the mere right of 
| voting in a perpetual minority, if, whenever their principles 
and wishes differ from yours, they are to be absolutely and 
after he sends a messenger to a neighbouring sovereign, order- | completely swamped ? " Yet this is what you claim as a 
ing an immediate establishment of the most liberal constitu-| matter of abstract right, forgetting that the very grounds on 
tion ever planned. It is difficult to say what such a monarch | which you urge that right admit the right of every consider- 
may do, or rather what he may not do, under the guidance of | able body of well-defined political thought in the country to 
ignorant and unscrupulous Ministers. He seems quite capable} be represented as well as yours.” 
of trampling the Prussian constitution under foot while esta- Had any of the working class leaders dared to press this 
blishing that of Hesse ; and, while pleading the welfare of the | honestly and strongly upon the recent Conference, we are 
State, of clearing out the Chambers by military force, under| quite sure the proceedings would have been of a very dif- 
the impression that the deputies are “ longer than necessary”’ | ferent character from what they were. Instead of frigid talk 
about the “settlement of the most urgent affairs.” There is| of “ compromise” with the middle classes, concealing a real 
much analogy between the present position of Prussia and | belief (which no one would admit) that there is a practical 
that of France in 1789, and the only hopeful part of the} injustice in the numerical majority system when it goes so 
matter is that a Paris mob is unknown at Berlin, and that | far as to throw the whole political power of large towns into 
bread is down to sixpence a loaf. the hands of a single and rather sharply defined class, there 
aan | would have been an animated discussion on a great question 
THE GHOST OF REFORM. | of political principle and justice. The working classes of our 
“ , | towne have, in truth, passed the age at which the people’s 
O thinking men who feel, like ourselves, a hearty sympa-| charter represented truly their sense of justice. Once it did 
. thy with the political claims of the working classes, no- | so; once the class of ideas it embodied we re political truths to 
thing can seem much more dreary than the Reform Conference | them, while now they are half falsehoods—falsehoods, indeed, 
which has just taken place in London. Che working classes that they cannot quite see through, but which are too false 
want either new leaders ora new infusion of principles, or both. to take any hold upon them. ‘They are beginning to see 
Their present leaders have not apparently the dimmest notion | y),94 4 society and a nation are not realities susceptible of 
of the true reason why the late movement was so deplorable a) )americal measurement ; that the different classes constitute 
failure. And they go on talking the same statistical plati- a real unity whieh is infinitely stronger than the strength of 
tudes in the same cheerless manner, like politicians breathing | any one section of society taken apart, even though it be 
under a half-exhausted political receiver and wondering why |}. far the biggest. These truths are haunting them, and 
the words come so faint and lifeless. ; the only marvel is that! naturally paralyze their enthusiasm for a political scheme of 
with such an absolute dearth of elasticity of any kind the Con-| which it is the only principle to count heads, and of which 
ference should have got itself up at all. We suppose that in| the effect would be to rid the Legislature, as it has already 
fact its members wanted to see the Exhibition, and thought ®/ done in America, of all the various lights and shadows of 
litical mission to London would be a good excuse. The political life and thought so essential to the true representa- 
hittington Club has seldom cherished in its bosom @ more tion of the national mind. This is the true reason why 
cheerless form of “advanced ” thought. At the Conterence Reform has lost all its vitality, and walks the earth the mere 
the only man who seemed in spirits about his particular form | ,jos¢ of its former self, blighting the career of its chosen 
of error was the advocate of woman’s suilrage, and that, as it) Qyencer, Earl Russell, with a task too hard for him, and 
was looking up in the world, and seemed to answer tocertain | ¢,.b]y entreating the world in general to ballot for its 
living tendencies of the present day, he—with a true instinct restoration to life. - 
as to the temper of the meeting—offered to sacrifice to the} 
general feeling in favour of the desolate conventional formula. een ree are = 
In the evening the Reform Conference took tea with itself PALMERSTON F ROM ' A _FPREN( i POINT 
under the name of its alter ego the Ballot Society, when that OF VIEW. 
perticular species of placid but disheartening “ resolutions ” M Assolant is among us taking notes, and the Cour- 
ensued which generally mark the colloquy of an unsuccessful 1¥e vier du Dimanche prints them. The English people 
being with himself,—which the Pope, for instance, must) now enjoy that greatest of blessings —a candid friend. 
sometimes offer for the acceptance of Pio Nono, and which; We know what an intelligent and disinterested witness 
Pio Nono accepts unanimously, but without exhilaration, thinks of us, our houses, our habits, our laws, and even our 
What is the reason of this exceeding dreariness ? Why | bishops. Such testimony it is impossible to doubt, and yet 
do the men of any weight who attend sit silent and blank, and | how much has he seen which, without him, would never have 
the men of no weight din the old formulas into our ears ?| been brought to light. By how few of the good people who 
It cannot be, and we see no reason to believe, that all politi- | gather round the tea-tables of Clapham have those ven rable 
cal vigour has vanished from the working classes of the| men, for whose elevation to the Episcopal Bench they have 
country, that they really attach no interest to the rise of a| been thanking Providence and Palmerston, been seen in 
Parliamentary party which shall represent them heart and| their true character ? “The Bishop,” says M. Assolant, 
soul. Thetruth is, that they are working against a paralyz- | “ keeps his pack of hounds for fox-hunting, and he is not the 
ing conviction that the last Reform Bill deserved nothing but | last to clear a hedge, for he is above all a gentleman, and he 
defeat, aud that what they ask now deserves it just as much,— | loves sport.’’ Fearful of doing an injustice to pious men, 


the next he signs a decree for the reduction of the army. 


One day he decries all constitutional rule, and immediately 
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one could wish that M. Assolant had done what Speaker} learned to feign, ifhe could not fee), a conviction, or ambitiog 


Denison sometimes threatens, and named names. ‘Tlie pre- 
lates who are “ rich, enjoying good health, fond of go: od living,” 
may perhaps be common—but the “capital sportsmen, 
excellent horsemen,” are scarcely denizens of the South. 
Yorkshire is their natural home, and knowing the corrupting 
influence of worldly prosperity, one is led to regard with 


painful suspicion the lives of Drs. Bickersteth and Baring. | 


There may, however, possibly be some exaggt ration, and we 
will trust that the Record may, at all events, be able to dis- 
prove the accusation that they are “ugly customers to deal 
with,” and “imprison the poachers who encroach on their 
land.” We are the more ready to hope the best, that M. 
Assolant has certainly been mistaken in saying that they 
fine the “heretics who don’t go to prayer.” Extreme 
severity to the Non-conformists is not their leading charac- 
teristic. 

These, however, are but trifling doubts, and detract but 
little from the merit of our teacher. ‘The British Bishop is 
unquestionably a production sui generis, and even the most 
intelligent foreigner may fail in estimating his normal habits 
from the more salient peculiarities of his every-day life. But 
M. Assolant is far from confining himself to the contempla- 
tion of spiritual peers. 
over that too absorbing subject, in order to put forth his full 
force in the delineation of our “ admirable Prime Minister.” 
He sees in Palmerston “the Sovereign of England,” 
ing almost without control. This monopoly of power the 
Premier enjoys by skilfully playing on our national weak- 
He is “a first class juggler” whose legerdemain be- 
wilders and dazzles us. He has even had the art to make 
himself the idol of the populace by constantly and exclu- 
sively taking eare of the interests of the Lords, his comrades. 


govern- 


nesses. 


And all this is effected by a profound knowledge of our 


national character, by cleverness and ready wit, by having 
words at command, and by knowing the seeret of touching 
the hearts of the English people. But at bottom “he 
has neither principle nor doctrine,” exe pt the readiness to 
become all things to all men if by any means he may retain 
office. Thus he made an “awful uproar” about the seizure 
of the Trent, sent 30,000 men to Canada, “ and stopped work 
in all the manufactories,” while he had the pacific answer of 
the Americans in his pocket—and all in order to show with 
what zeal he maintains “the honour of old England So 
when the Commons were afraid lest the Reform Bill should 
endanger their re-election, Palmerston adroitly made use of 
their fears to supplant Lord Russell and leave Bright 
“ preaching alone on his platform.” He raised the ery of 
a French invasion. “ Give me eighty millions sterling,” h« 
says, “and 1 save England.”’ And England forgot electoral 
reform and gave it him, “for all people like to be saved, 
Heaven only knows why. 
know how to turn it to account.” 

This kind of estimate of Lord Palmerston is among fo- 
reigners anew one. Years back he was the bugbear at once 
of Madrid and St. Petersburg—the hero of half the canards 
of the salons of Paris and the coffee-shops of Aleppo. While 
the English traveller, who penetrated not long ago to the 
depths of the Pyrenees and held strange converse with the 


President of the Republic of Andorra—the only State in| 


Europe whose civil government has remained unchanged 
since the age of Charlemagne—found that the only two 
Englishmen whose names were so much as known to that 
potentate were Wellington and Palmerston. On the other 
hand, his domestic reputation has been a plant of vigorous 
truly, but yet of slow growth. Even after he had made 
foreign politics his own peculiar field, and had electrified 


Europe by his Syrian coup de main, Englishmen in general | 
would have been at a loss to comprehend the importance | 


with which he was invested in the minds of foreigners. It 
may be doubted whether twenty years ago there was any 
man in the country who regarded him as a possible Premier, 
still less as a statesman capable of leading the Whigs and at the 


same time almost leading the Tories. But foreign politics have | 


little attraction for our countrymen in general, and Lord Pal- 
merston has, perhaps, on domestic questions really no convie- 
tions whatever. In his opposition to the slave trade he has 
been honourably consistent, but that is scarcely a domestic 
question. Nor did he possess in early life that instinctive 
knowledge of the elap-trap which is the popular cry of the 
hour, that distinguishes him now. In youth, when almost 


all men are prone to express their thoughts with unguarded | 


openness and vigour, the now jaunty Premier was an infre- 
quent speaker in the House, and cannot be charged with a 
solitary political indiscretion. Then probably he had not yet 


He has but hovered for a moment | 


lt is their mania, and clever men 


| may not have acquired an undivided empire over his ming 
| Now, when time has removed this disqualification, he hag 
| supplanted his rival both with his party and with the people 
We have even learned to reverse the judgment of Henry ¥ 
on Falstaff, and proclaim with glee how well white hairy 
become the jester. 

Yet Lord Palmerston has risen, as men always rise, to great 
popularity, not by reason of his faults, but of his virtues 
\bove all things, he is peculiarly free from the foible y hich 
| isolated Canning, and has destroyed the reputation of Lopg 
He is true to his friends, true to his dependents 


is. 


Russell. 
true to his colleagues. No one ever suspected him « fa desire 
| to intrigue for his own personal advancement at the « Xpense 
| of those with whom he was acting, of that over-greediness fy 
power which snatches at the pear before it is ripe, and. | 
the usurer’s hunger for gain, defeats itself. 
perhaps, in principle (for do we not remember the war jg 
Afghanistan ?), he at least has more than other men that 
| sort of honour which the popular speech calls, but in no inyj. 
dious sense, honour among thieves. 
And his popularity has grown with his countrymen, in pro. 


| 


> ke 


[ nscrupulous, 


portion as he has become more outspoken, and revealed more 
clearly his personal qualities. For personal qualities ar 
precisely what are valued in England, and, notwithstand. 
ing all the turning over of Hansard to prove that every 
statesman has at some time said something different to 
what he is saying now, it may be doubted if any one ever 


lost popularity with the multitude by a change of opinion, 
Certainly Sir R bert Peel did not. Politicians may value 
fidelity to a party, but hardly fidelity to a principle. In. 
deed, our very civilization is not so much national as indi. 
vidual. Our whole polity,—Queen, Lords and Commons,— 
the independence of the judges, everything which is included 
British constitution,” exist not go 


in “the blessings of the 
much that England may be a great nation, as that John 
Styles may be free —that the strong man may not sp 
goods, nor the officer hale him to prison without a warrant, 
The old feeling of the Athenian or the Roman, which sub- 
lordinated the citizen to the state, and elevated the salu 


vi) his 


|populi into a law, weightier than liberty, and holier than 
justice, has not so much been blighted among us, as that it 
| never flourished. In this the nations of the Continent differ 
| from us, that they are moulded on a more Imperial type 
“What matter,” says M. Assolant, “ifa citizen be kept in pri- 
son for two or three months,” or sent, one may add, to Cayenne, 





‘provided order be saved and preserved from any attack? 
And all French Governments, so different in everything else, 
hav slways marvellously agreed in this only, that it is better 
| that exe should perish for the salvation of all. The Englis 
have other maxims.” Andlong may itbeso. But this differ 
enee is perhaps the key to the history of Lord Palmerston’s 
| popularity. From the moment that he was driven from the 
Foreign Olfice and betook himself to ordinary 
| Commons’ politics, his personal qualities have told upon 
public opinion, and his reputation at home has steadily risen. 
From the same moment it bas declined abroad. The 
| terrible Palmerston—the incarnation of perfidious Albion— 
lthe béte noire of despotic courts, is now only “a clever 
aristocrat, addicted to raillery and saucy.”’ For our fierce 
discussions about highway bills and educational schemes 
are to most Frenchmen simply unintelligible. When a 
statesman is no longer supposed to meditate schemes of 
foreign aggrandizement, he ceases to be a great statesmai, 
and is only a clever man who knows how to turn the popular 
mania to his own account. 


ieh 
isl 


Louse of 


THE MAY MEETINGS. 
: E religious societies of England are said to dispose of 
somewhat above a million a year. They are perfectly 
| organized, and have their agents and supporters throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. They are, moreover, 
the spontaneous production of voluntary effort. Owing 
nothing to laws or Government, they exist through the 
free will of the English people. The yearly meetings of such 
| bodies well deserve study, for in them may be seen a cleat 
reflexion of one side of the national life. Whilst Convoca- 
tion is a mere curiosity, interesting to none but antiquarians, 
and might to-morrow be destroyed by an act of Parliament 
|without leaving any blank in the national existence, whilst 
Parliament itself seems to grow more and more of a club, 
‘and to have less and less connexion with what interests 
the mass of men and women who never enter its walls, the 
assemblies which are crowded, as each May comes round, by 
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gergymen and. ladies, are a power in the State, and make 
their weight felt in every p wrtion of the British empire. 
Moreover, the different so “ie Lies form, in reality a 
body than might at first sight be supposed. The same 
sho one day plead the cause of Missions, are, o: 


! 
, Nuch more 


of one 
spe: sakers W wt Sid . 
the next, to be heard adve eating the claims ‘of Ragan d 

s,or of poor curates, and it may fairly be assumed 
that the audience who attend the meeting on Monday are, 
to a greé it extent, U e same as the crowd wh ) cram the as- 
sembly of Tuesday. These meetings are, indeed, the nearest 


Sch ve) 






anproach to a true church parliament to be found in Eng 

} ; ‘ , 
jand, and if it may be truly urged that the largest of 
the sections into whieh th English Chureh is divided is 


Jone repre sented, it must be reme nl ered tl 


nance of the majority is merely an lustaee of the theory o 


representative government | ing pushed to its extrem 
lenzth. In the speeches delivered on every subject whi 

ean interest the Church, from the heresies of the Seven 
Rssavists down to the distress of the Lancashire artisans 
mav be heard more truly than from any other voice utter- 
ances of that undefined but important body called, on 


would sometimes think not without a touch ot ir my, L! 
rious world.’ All who feel how much of the best as 
{ j li , 


wel tage worst features of Knelish society are 


“6 Ve 


with the religious convictions of the country will wish to 
il > of these 


1 when love of truth f 


expressions of English religion with respect, 
rbids us to give them sympathy. 


eve 

tT ere are, however, any features of the M Ly Meetings on 
which no man who sympathizes with the efforts of benevo 
lence and charity can look without unfeigned admiration 
he mere existence of these associations is, as it were, a 
nat ial recognitio iof the facet that the rich are bound to 


aid the poor, and the nation to govern its subjects for their 
good. Even if the 
convert it would 1 
constantly reminds Englishmen of the duty of spreadir 

st Hindoos and negroes. And 


Missionary Society made not a single 


10t have existed in vain, for its existe 


truth and eivilization amon 


were the Factory Act as 1 politic a measure as som 
of its opponents assert, the effect of ill-j1 anol legislation 
wou | be almost compensatl dl by the existence of a 


public protest against the idea, always ready to arise in a 
commercial country, that t lives of men and children can 


be bo wht and sold with the same freedom as other commo- 


dities of the market. But without doubt the subseriptions 
and energy of a large portion of English society are by 
no means wholly wasted. We may doubt whether the 
satisfactory reports which are invariably presented by the 


associations can in all eases be 


committees of religious 
warranted by the real state of affairs, and may entertain 
» than scepticism whether the results of mis 
siopary labour could be judged by any candid person as fully 
adequate to the efforts by which they are obtained. Still, 
much good is actually ’ 4 

ucation given to the poor, and relief brought to the 
ings of the indigent. 

If there is so much to admire 
why are they more unpopular amongst all 
institutions in the country ? No- 


somethir if more 


accomplished. Churches are built, 


> suller- 
in the religious societies, 
vho do not be- 
Jong to them than any 
velists deride them, smart writers attack them with epigram- 
matic sareasms, and, from whatever cause, the most edu 
little favour. 

given, each of which we conceive 


cated classes look on them with 
auswers are 
wide of the truth humorists who have made Mrs 
Jellaby, the Shepherd, or Mr. Broudie household words, 
see no difliculty about the matter. With more or less of 
directness or of innuendo, they point out that all public 


" 
| wo opposite 


to he equally 


cemonstration of benevolence is either humbug or hypocrisy. 
Mrs.. Jellaby neglects her children to look after the concerns 
of South Adicons. and the Shepherd has a keen eye for the 
Happily these pictures are but very partial 
representations of the real facts. Hypocrisy is not a com- 
mon vice, and no sane man believes that, because Lord 
Shaftesbury pities the sufferings of factory children, even a 
presumption exists that he is himself a cruel father 


Speakers on emagery often profess more than they feel, 


main chance. 


but the accusation 0 
human n iture, and being false, “enab les them to ese: ape un- 
challenged from charges much more difficult to rebut. They 
on their side find it easy to exp ony ng unpopularity. We 
co not care to put their solution in the language which in 
their mouths it would probab ly assume. In substance, it 
would be that the mass of the world who are not religious 
cannot be expected to sympathize with the efforts of a 
religious minority. This assertion, in whatever phraseology 
it is wrapt, is profoundly untrue. It is not men who have 


f hypoe risy at once shows ignorance of 


Lo mdness, but it is the thoughtful, the educated, 


no care for 

and we venture b ~igh to say, the religious, who often look 
with something like di wet harangues delivered 
year by year at Exeter “IL ll or Tavern, and it 
would be well for the speakers who talk so glibly and so 
* cannot 





on the 
| reemnnasons 


facetiously of the voune men whom Dean Close 


buy for love or money, to consider well what are the 


causes W 1 estr e the sympatinies of | ms whose aid 
would, to put th natter on the lowest ground, be of ineal- 
Culnvl ik 


question lightly over, owns 


that he cannot procure men of talent to assist in the works 
n which he is engaged, and seareely trou ; himself 
to search cd y for the grounds of his ill-suecess. We 
venture to think that the public will want to know 
why ad wee should be pre laimed between the educa- 
tion and t ! m of the country, and that a careful 
perusal of the speeches delivered at the present May Meet- 
ing will explain a fact as d plorable as it is und muubted. 
In the first place, everything is said and done which 
repels a refined taste. Speaker after speaker indulges in 
the mildest Or J kes, and seems to think that a peech on a 
religious subject should be a sort of sandwi in which texts 


are lnterlarded with little bits of fun which, on other occas 


ons, would | iply wearisome but which, when subjects 
of the 1 ost 8 | Lith kind ar’s uu ler discus 1, iil certainly 
even more irreverent than t oO Nor are silly witticisms, 
ich, for exam] st t] Mr. Fox, “ cunning 
as he was,.’”’ 1 not collect a certain sum, thi Je or chief 
Viola 3 | \ I’ com] n ta nan to his face, 
nad i ‘ rm tel " ‘ iy ocr 1 ol ~ 
ful performanee, but in 1 ass bly wl 1 has met toye- 
ther to dis 3 « } of ti 3 s im nat per- 
yal ¢ \ 3 iwuiariy out ¢ | Nevertheless 
there ar ore « | Ss ] d backwards and for 
\\ s ! t than eard in 
i year itienda t t llouse « Comm There is 
someting fi Vv am he il t * caim Listaclion with 
which one gentleman praises another, whilst the object of 
eulogy hears of his own merits with th iost unblushing 


complaceney. 
Men of sense soon learn not to be diverted from a cause 
] ‘lessness of its ad- 


with which they sympathize by the ta 


voeates. FF: f a graver character than want of refine- 
ment or of delicacy turn away men of education from so- 
cieties patronized by Lord Shaftes yury or flattered by Dean 
veech deli- 


‘ontormists, 


alm mt every 


‘lose. A sectarian spirit marks 
vered by the Low Chureh leaders Lnfi 
Puseyites, and the world in objects 
either for coarse ridicule or for bitter condemnation; and 
men who know how various are the opinions included under 
istic terms, stand aloof from bodies whose 
nent seems to be to po it out how wide ly they 


\}] the 


charges which can be brought against the so-called re- 





are divided from large sections of their oOret 


ligious world may be summed up in one. These men, 
who are zealots for religion, m, if they are to b judged 
by their words, almost careless about truth Chas, Mr. 


Mvers declared that every one of the Seven Essays is 
é refuted by the existence of the Jew.” No one contra- 
dicted him. Surely. from among the seven thousand Evan- 
| a other 


» kt nee 


gelic: clergymen (co pa ed character cally re 
spt aker to the seven thousand who had never bent t! 
Baal) there must have been many present who pens that 
the Seven Essays are no more confuted ly the existence of 
the Jew than by the existence of Exeter Ha Another 
orator hardly coneeals his desire that Protestants should 


five the same unreasoning ¢ e contents of the Bible 





, r" 
which is. he asserts, given by Catholics to the decrees of the 


Council of Trent. ln other words, he wishes to substi- 
tute the infallibility of one book for the infa libility of 

Lord S hattesbury has that P uliar gift of plain 
ables him to state his prejudic 


3 or prin- 
learning em- 


another. 
speaking whie ie 
we est form, and his attack on 
party. “J have no pati nee,’ he 


e learning as 


ciples mn their | 
bodies the views of | 
says, “ with your learned men—(laughter I lov 
much as most men, though | have ve ry little of it myself ; 
but. at the same time, I dislike those learned men who seem 
to think that the great end of existence is to cram their 
minds with a certain amount ol knowledge which they can 
bring ont and display at some plac of entertainment, or at 
(much cheering.)” The occasion on which these 


a party 
force. 


words were delivered adds, if possible, to their 
rhey are part of a reproof to the Christian young men 
who had, to use his Lordship’ s expressions, been “ improv- 
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ing their minds, but not improving their practice,” or who, in lto look at these looms, the impression of the whole not beine 
other words, had thought it bestto become learners before they | ing because not understood. The poor attendants on the we 
became teachers. This contempt for “ speculative truth” lies | automatons also look indescribably weary and fatigued, 
at the root of half the narrowness, the blunders, and the | the earpet power-looms we noticed a young woman of rather Ore 
bigotry of the men who cheer Lord Shaftesbury’s impatience | appearance, who watched the shuttles with such a mechanical Z my 
of learned men. No wonder that the young men whom Dean | sion of face as if she had become part of the mechanism honalt” - 
Close describes as living in “ Doubting Castle” cannot be | on a sudden a child ran up to her—a little girl, probably her om 
purchased at any price. Learning and a desire for truth | daughter. It was touching to behold how she hugged and kissed 
have led them to see difficulties concealed from the eyes of | the little creature, her whole heart seeming to give vent to long pent 
dogmatism and ignorance, and it may be hoped that no|up sources of human joy and affection. It was as if the maternal 
bribe will ever lead them to rally round guides to whom | feeling tried to revenge itself on the shuttlecocks. 
investigation appears nothing but childish or sinful doubt, | Right opposite the power-looms, on the other side of the building 
and who are impatient at the learning by which alone know- | stand a score of locomotives, for whose promenade into the bie shea 
ledge can be known. It is well to do good, but it is even ja special line of railway has been laid down. The examination of 
better to know the truth. | these great reformers of modern life is interesting from a national no 
Happily the most conspicuous acts either of men or of! Jess than international point of view. Of the nineteen locomotives 
societies are not always their best, nor are the leaders of a| exhibited, eleven are of English, and eight of foreign construction 
party always its heroes. The English middle classes have We learn, with astonishment, that an industry, which had its origin 
not striven in vain to benefit the world. The missionaries | and, until lately, its sole home in this country—as far as Europe is 
who are sent forth from England, even when not the most | concerned—is gradually being trans»ianted into other countries to 
effective preachers, benefit those whom they do not convert, | such an extent as to cause more than simple competition. The largest 
and stand asa protector between the native and his oppres- | manufactory of locomotives in the world, at the present time. we 
sors; and the men and women who labour for the poor in | hear, is not in Great Britain, but in Prussia. Herr Borsig, of Berlin 
the alleys of our great towns, aid a class which otherwise | 4 manufacturer not established until 1847, has a locomotive at the 
would have no friends, and the good they confer is not! Exhibition numbered 1361, showing that he has turned out fo 
destroyed by the cant, the narrowness, or the bad taste | travelling steam-engines from his works than any Scotch, English, of 
of the gentlemen who harangue about their works in} \ierican firm. The two largest British factories—R. Stephenses 
London. | and Co., and Sharp, Stewart, and Co.— have, it appears, not quite ar. 
| rived at Herr Borsig’s number, while there are ouly two or three more 
THE IRON TABERNACLE. | makers in this country who have sent above a thousand finished logo. 
| AD a philosophie spirit, instead of mere chance, presided over | motives from their works. Herr Borsig, nevertheless, is not the only 
the arrangement of goods in the International Exhibition, | German manufacturer who tufns out locomotives in such enormous 


Pleas. 
aVing 

3 
At One of 


the department of machinery would have had another place than the | numbers, there being several other wholesale factories of the same 
one now assigned. As it is, the god of this iron age, the creator of kind, among others, at Chemnitz, in Saxony. These Chemnitz loeo. 
one-half the marvels which are gathered together in the World’s | motives are very extraordinary-looking machines, greatly unlike the 
Fair, has been exiled into an unseemly corner of the big temple, the English. The cylinders are outside, and long pipes extend from them 
A | to the dome and smoke box, while the whole is resting on only four 
It is with some pride the German attendant points out that 


But whatever the ad. 


outer and inner aspect of which contrasts wofully with the rest. 
large portion of visitors to the Exhibition as yet do not seem at all wheels. 
aware that there is a collection of machinery in motion to be scen | their engines will “run round in a ring.” 
within the building. The extreme western wing, which contains it, | Vantages of these foreign locomotives may be it is apparent, even to 
is blocked up so skilfully with foreign packing-cases as to prevent the unprofessional eye, that, as far as good workmanship iS con- 
even a glimpse of it from the central nave ; and the very entrance is | cerned, they are decidedly not so well made as the English. There 
all but sealed by a gigantic framework of Austrian liquor bottles, is a want of substantial solidity and finish about the best of 

them, such as Herr Borsig’s machines, which contrasts very 





looking like a monster tavern turned inside out. Nor is the first : : : —- ; 
view of the machine-temple, behind the bottles, anything but in- unfavourably with the productions of British workshops. There is, 
viting. The 
the eye can reach; the atmosphere is filled with smoke and dust ; 
and the ear is assailed by a terrific drum, as of all Meyerbeer’s |J¢Wellery does compared with the genuine New Bond-street article, 
y : The “ Manchester” seems the sovereign among the nineteen lords of 


ground is broken up like a ploughed field, as far as | ®"0"S the English locomotives, one marked ‘* Manchester,” at the 
side of which the French and German engines look as Birmingham 


operas being played simultaneously. Lt takes a little time to aceli- 

matize both ear and eye to the new region; the trouble of which, | the rail. It ; - ; 

however, is amply repaid. | like a watch, and might be a fit ornament for a Brobdingnagian draw- 
The visitor, after due acclimatization, will find himself in a large | ing-room. 

More interesting still than locomotives to the general public are 


or, inthe language of railway porters, “ she”—is finished 


shed, covering about four acres of ground, the centre of which is 
occupied by two gigantie centrifugal pumping engines, one of which | railway carriages, also exhibited in considerable number. A short 
throws fifteen thousand gallons of water ina minute. A miniature | inspection of the various specimens will sutflice to award the palm to 
Niagara comes rushing down from an elevated platform, while Prussia. ‘The several carriages of the Berlin Stettin Railway, thrown 
four rivers are discharging their contents high into the air, | open to examination, are as superior in comfort and elegance to the 
descending in torrents of spray. There is mighty music in the | ordinary English railway vehicles, as a private brougham is toa street 
life of these centrifugal hydrostatics ; but mightier still in|ecab. The seats, lined with silk, are of the most luxurious kind; 
that of a score of power-looms, ranged along the nave, and | damask curtains close the windows, and doors open from one com- 
against the left longitudinal wall of the shed, on a slightly | partment into the other for intercommunication between the travellers, 
raised platform. ‘These looms are the pride of the machine-temple, Above all, every compartment has attached to it a closet, fitted up 
the Titans of the iron age. The highest ingenuity of the mechanical | in the most comfortable mauner. It is impossible to overrate the 
mind, of which the Exhibition is both the type and the apotheosis, | advantages of such an arrangement, which ought to exist in every 
is centored here, in a complication of mechanism rivalling that of | railway carriage, not as a matter of luxury, but of absolute necessity. 
life itself. An Aristoteles would have been lost in astonishment | In these Prussian railway carriages, not only the first, but the second 
before this legion of iron limbs, moving about in all directions, ecross- | class carriages likewise have the closet in question attached to each 
ing and recrossing each other, leading tender threads of cotton | compartment. The second class carriages are fitted up iu about the 
through an intricate maze bewildering to the eye, and finally spread- | same style as the English first class, while the Prussian third class 
ing out before the beholder a beautiful textile fabrie woven into | are equal, if not superior, to our second class. The average fare on 
harmonious colours. And no hand of man is visible throughout, | German railways, we were informed, is a halfpenny per mile in third 

| class, three farthings per mile in second class, and about a penny 4 


but only a whiff of steam moving through seeret pipes. ‘The loom, | ¢ 


properly, is the triumph of mechanism—the nearest approach 
yet made of matter to mind. Whether the general ty of visi- profitable investments to the shareholders, it is clear that this system 
tors to the Exhibition have scen power-looms before, or not, | of giving good accommodation at a moderate price is prefe rable, even 
certain it is that a!l gaze upon these wonderful automatons with from a financial point of view, to the policy generally pursued in this 
a sort of amazement. In the presence of other machinery, country by Olympian boards of directors, of giving as little and taking 
as muchas possible. If the Exhibition should have the effect of 


mile in first class carriages. As most German lines are known to be 


people commonly ask questions of the attendants or workmen ; | 
but in sight of the looms everybody seems mute, in apparent utter bringing about some change in this important matter it would go 
hopelessness of comprehending the working of the whole. This | far to redeem much of the shadowy side in connexion with the big 
is particularly the case with the Jacquard carpet power-looms, the | shop. 

flying shuttles of which are dazzling to the eye as to the brain, | Compared with the display of iron, raw and manufactured, within 
and in comparison with the intricacy of the movements of which | the Exhibition, all other articles and objects sink into utter signifi- 


a steam-engine seems simplicity itself. Visitors seldom stop long|cance. In the construction of the big shop itself no less than six 
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thousand tons of iron were used, while the show within comprises at] to most amateur criticism. 
jeast double this quantity, or enough to give a coat of mail to all! many people care to think. 
Jand. Monstrous bits of iron, of seven, eight, and nine tons, lie 


about the western annexe, while it is impossible to walk through any 


oth 


thing made of iron or steel. the finest 


But it is remarkable that 


show of iron within the whole building is not exhibited by an English, | 


but by a German manufacturer. This is not an individual opinion, 
a fs yon which, wonderfully enough, all seem agreed who 

but a fact uj ’ \ 3 s 
‘he display in question is by Herr Krupp, of Essen 
pia) 1 : PI , 


notice it. 4a) 
He exhibits about a hundred tons of cast steel, covering 


Westphalia. 
a gigantic platform of about seven hundred square feet. The most 
remarkable pieces of met il in this monster collection are two halves 
of an ingot, weighing about twenty-one tons. These iron mountains 
are shown merely as specimens of Herr Krupp’s casting. The two 
fragments were, it scems, cast in one picce, aud afterwards laid under 
Krupp’s famous steam hammer the largest in the world, the head 
weighing forty tons, and falling from a height of ten feet-—one stroke 
of which was sufficient to break the enormous mass into two. Of 
course, this was done to show the grain of the metal, which is uni- 
yersally declared to be perfect and without a flaw. As ladies are 
standing in mute delight before the Koh-i-noor, so engineers and 
manufacturers in iron, English workmen especially, may be seen every 
day in front of Herr Krupp’s pretty little toys, the beauty 
of which must bring tears into the eye of Cyclops. But even these 
pretty “splinters” are not the largest pieces of iron in the Exhibition. 
The Mersey Iron and Steel Company, whose workshops are at Liver- 
pool, exhibit a double-throw wrought iron crank shaft, weighing no 
less than twenty-five tons, a id destined for the engines of one of our 
new mailed men-of-war. Looking at this monstrous mass of shapeless 
iron it seems perfectly incredible that it should ever be made to assist 
in propelling a vessel instead of sinking it at once to the bottom, The 
mischief-making qualities of other lumps of metal are much more ap- 
parent at first sight ; for example, those of one of Herr Krupp’s cast 
steel breech-loading guns, weighing some ten tons, witha bore of nearly 
afoot indiameter. It requires no very powerful imagination to conceive 
the Titanic force given in the 
However, Herr Krupp, as grcal an ¢ nthusiast 
fain to make us believe that all this is but t] 
music of the future. He says that he has turned his attention of lat 
especially to floating iron fortresses, and is now 


employm ut of such a weapon of war, 
1 iron as ever lived, is 


intaney of the battle 


a “rolling 


mil,” with engines of two thousand horse power, which will enabl 


building 


him to turn out steel plates of fifteen feet width, large enough to 
encase ordinary gun-boats with a garment as seamless as the holy coat 
of Treves. Herr Krupp e\ | ntly takes large a id comprehensive 
views of the “bloated armaments” of the 
concentrates within his own iron domain of Essen the competition 


carried on in this country between the army and n wy depart me nts, 


nineteenth century. He 


and seeks to solve the riddle whether ordnance on terra firma, or men- 
of-armour at sea, will ultimately gain the day But he does not 
make merely guns, and iron mail, and big steam-engines, this won- 
derful Herr Krupp. He seems to believe that everything we possess 
in and about our houses, from the kitchen-stairease to the chimney-pot, 
ought to be made of iron. THe already manufactures a thousand 
things of iron, or rather steel, not dreamt of in our philosophy. 
Evidently Herr Krupp, of Essen, is the chief representative man ol 
this age of iron. 


THE BATTLE OF THE HAND-BOOK. 
\ R. Ruskin has a great deal to answer for. He 
1 undoubted service in clearing the stagnant art atmosphere 
with a series of electric criticisms, and in forcing an amazed public 
But he was the last 


has done au 


and indignant artists to review their position. 
person who ought ever to have founded a school 
his style are inimitable, for it is often genius ; 
the command of every one who can catch up a picturesque slang and 


but its faults are at 


is so easy to 


apply it with unhesitating audacity of assertion. It 
counterfeit the inspiration of a peculiar phraseology. We are far 
from saying that Mr. Palgrave, whose handbook to the Fine Art collee 
tions has been the talk of London for three days, has no other merits 
than a cant rhetorical fluency, which we can only call Ruskinese, 
and a certain rather vulgar smartness of his own. He has evidently 
studied art closely, and with much enthusiasm. He knows some 
thing about the history of pictures and statues, and of how the 
different arts have been developed, and reproduces his knowledge 
with great animation, though with not a little conceit. Many ol 
the strictures that have given most offence in his book are founded at 
least on the opinions current among a small but distinguished 


section of our artists. Nevertheless, apart from the reasons 
which made it unbearable that such a work should  cireu- 
late in the Exhibition, its positive value cannot be rated 


high, and it is probably worst in the particular department, sculpture, 
to which Mr. Palgrave tells us he has given “ many years’ close 


attention.” The reason of this is simp ‘+, and applies more or less 


er part of the Exhibition without meeting, every few yards, some- | 





The excellence s of 
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There goes more to make an artist than 
He must not only have an eye for colour 
and form, but he must possess a certain scientific knowledge of 
the chemistry of colours, of anatomy, and of the laws of perspective. 
When all this is attained he must add the diflicult power of ¢ omposi 
tion and grouping, and must inform the whole with a certain moral 
sentiment, \ 


yet deserve hi 


man may fail in several of these points, and may 
} 
| 


gh though limited admiration for his success in 


others. He may be an unrivalled colourist like Titian, or ¢ ninently 


skilled like Mic hael 


Angelo in the power of expressing form, or his 


| specialty may lie like Wilkie’s in the power to sympatl ize with, and 


understand common life. The world generally is many-sided enough 


to appreciate every real form of excellence. An artist inspired by 


one particular idea will be less tolerant than the world, and yet, if 
called upon to criticise in full, will be s 


ved by his large professional 


knowledge from extreme one-sidedness. But an amateur who has 


mee surrendered himself to the influence of a particular school is 
pretty certain to exaggerate Its intolerane .. precisely because he has 


not the balance of real knowledge. Vanity will probably lead 


him to deal largely in the jargon of the art, the one thing 


he is really conscious of having mastered; and if he adds to 
this a little sprinkling of terms from the science of moral 
wsthetics which Mr. Ruskin has introduced, and talks of “true 


men” and “ passionate abandonments” and “ unselfeonsciousnesses,”’ 


he soon becomes what he would himself call ‘an wureality,” and what 
his friends would probably desiguate by a shorter word. Still he may 
be a good-natured or quiet man, and then his folly will be allowed 
to blossom and fade unobserved. In that case we might ouly care to 


lismiss his theories with the words Mr. Palgrave quotes from “ Tris- 


tram Shandy :” “ Pray, brother, what has a man who believes in God 
to do with this?” But critics of this sort are mostly ol the smart 


order, aud believe that they have an all but universal mission to 


doubt or destroy. ‘There cannot be a more fatal misconception of 


the provine ol artistic or any criticism, and ho really great man 


ever entertamed if. One of the most eminent German sculptors 


} , , ’ 
visiled Oxtord some years back, and slLoppr d to look at some stone 


heads commonly said to be the Caesars which adorn the railing round 


University buildings. To the uninitiated they seem mere mason’s 
work But the artist had a keener sense of beauty; he stood for 
some time in evident admiration, and at last broke out to his com- 


Ah! af y mau who cut those heads 
had in his mind.” 
The 


uld be allowe 
] 
l 


panlon uu only kune what Lie 


Mi Palgrave’s book 


question whether 1b was proper thu 
univer- 


i to ¢ 


ided by the p thlic that 


reulate in the Exhibition has been so 


would be needless to revert to it, 


Saly ( 
f the real state of general 


the author did not seem to be unaware 
No one in the 
certain theories, and the legitimate deduc- 
Ruskin’s 


opini mn on the sub) ct. least disputes his right to 
hold, or to promulgate, 
No one ever wished to suppress Mr 
The conelu- 


tions from the 
equally unsparing attacks on the world around him, 
ms of a man who studies honestly, and tries to think for himself, 


rt 
ria 


n value even if they are wrong or one-sided ; 
Mr. Palgrave’s behalf that he has honestly put 





said on 
tures which, alter all, are not more virulent than what 
may often be f l 
trade on a reputation for causticity, and which are probably less dic 


in the columns of the one or two papers that 


tated by personal motives. Still, no man would have thought for 


t of calling upon a newspaper t » disclaim these essays if 


momel 
had appeared in ul 


as articles, The plain fact is, that if a 


they 
catalogue raisonné of the Exhibition was to be issued at all under 
official 


poss bic, COLO irless 


sanction. 1t ought to have been altogether, or as nearly as 


Hlow such a task was to be achieved in a 


department where the exhibitors are notoriously sensitive, and 
where praise OF blame may seriously influence theu prospects, we 
er plan would have 


blunder is not 


do not pretend Lo point oul, Probably the wi 


been to leave the task to private enterprise Th 
one which can count heavily agaist the ( 
matters. But Mr. Palgrave’ 

the Exhibitio 
for which they had no apparent redress—under the seeming shelter 


i 
with 


YoIMmmsSslOner S, who were 


overworked with other mistake in 
attacking men to whom 1 was indebled—in a manner 


of authority, was in every respect very serious. His prompt 
! 


drawal of the book is his best apol Ve 


But if Mr. Palgrave sinned in taste, his accuser, L. O., sinned much 


more heavily by breaches of literary honour and common decency. His 
stvle was such as few would wish to 


first letter to the 7imes, though it 


imitate, had been 1 uly merited 
intimation that he had worked up Mr. Palgrave’s persoual antecedents, 


But his second le tter began with an 


Of this style of argument Mr. Dickens has given so good a parody in 
his sketch of the 
Secretary of State had stolen apples as a boy that further comment 


i 


New York Scavenger informing its readers how the 


It is a dangerous weapon, never to 


uld be unnece ssary 


upon it W 
be used except under compulsion, and certainly never except by a 
for one, has not the requisite good taste. He 


gentleman. Ais 
novel 


pro ceeded to ate that Mr ‘has tried lis hand at 


Lb 


Pale ive 
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writing and as a poet, with moderate success.” This may be true; 
but as Mr. Palgrave has never put his name to any work of the kind, 
his authorship can only have been known as a matter of literary con- 
fidence. Such secrets may not seem very important. They circulate 
over an uncertain and limited but still sufficiently large area, with the 
tacit understanding that they are never to be used in literary or 
personal warfare. They ave like the family gossip which no man with 
ordinary right feeling would think of dragging into a lawsuit. Were it 
otherwise the world would be intolerable, and one of the greatest safe- 
guards of anonymous newspaper writing would be taken away. As 
it is, the name of a critic in any leading paper or review is pretty well 
known to his own set, to his rivals, and probably to those on whom 
he passes judgment, and he thus writes undera strong check from 
the opinion of his neighbours. But if these secrets of the press 
are made matters of public controversy, writers who dislike notoriety 
will be compelled to take the precautions of Junius, and the tone 
of journalism will gradually but surely lower to a similar level of per- 
sonality. It is always an indecorum to intrude on privacy ; but to do 
it with a misuse of confidence for the purposes of attack is a breach of 
honour. The insinuation that Mr. Palgrave had written under the in- 
spirations of a sculptor with whom he was intimate in order to procure 
his friend orders, and in particular to recommend him for the Albert 
Memorial, was another unwarrantable trick of controversy. So far as 
the evidence of Mr. Palgrave’s book goes, the charge is on the face 
of it untrue. He certainly expresses a strong opinion that Mr. 
Woolner would succeed in monumental sculpture, but he proceeds in 
the next few sentences to praise Mr. Foley as having already 
achieved the greatest triumph of monumental art, giving his eques- 
trian statue of Lord Hardinge the paim overevery similar work 
in the Exhibition, and ranking it “ alone in excellence amongst those 
which this country has produced in that most arduous style.” Mr. 
Woolner’s positive statement that he had never read or discussed 


his friend’s criticisms till they were printed, and Mr. Holman | 


modest vindication of Mr. Woolner from private ac- 
But if the worst were 


Hunt’s 
quaintance, were scarcely needed after this. 
true, if Mr. Woolner were really the greedy charlatan and Mr, Pal- 
grave the disloyal critic I. O. professes to consider them, the charge 
against them being a mere surmise and affecting character so deeply 
ought never to have been uttered. The principle of our legislation 
that it is better ten guilty men should escape than one innocent 
man perish is a thousand times true of a case like the present, where 
the worst of silence would be, that an incompetent artist might be 
pushed a step up, while a hasty scandal may ruin the prospects of a rising 
man of genius. If I. O. means to ply the trade of a social scavenger, 
he may undoubtedly do good service to the public, where men 
more refined than himself would, be silent or ineflicient, and he 
will reap his appropriate reward in notoriety and the sense of power. 
But he will find that it is unsafe to rake up his victims’ unimportant 
personal antecedents, or to base a malicious innuendo on their private 
friendships. ‘There is a fashion in satire as in everything, and the 
world at present expects its professors to respect the ordinary rules 
of the society of gentlemen. 
BRIGANDAGE IN NAPLES. 
No. LI. 
HE expedition of Borjés was the first practical action taken by 
the cosmopolitan Legitimist coalition which in the summer of 
1861 voluntarily came forward to carry on the cause of Royalist 
movement in Naples, when King Francis began to declare himself 
not rich enough to fight his own battle. Borjés embarked with a 
regular commission from King Francis, and detailed instructions 
issued in his name by General Clary. ‘These are dated Marseilles, 
5th July, and are very explicit in the orders for the general’s con- 
duct. It is from Calabria, under the date of the 22nd September, 
that, Borjés writes to General Clary an account of his adventures. 
Malta was the point where he embarked his band—the number of 
which is not given in the letter; that evidently does not contain 
his official report. It was the 11th September that he had set sail, 
and on the 13th, having got hopelessly becalmed near Brancaleone, 
he resolved to land, contrary to his original plans. It is evident that 
he had with him a mere handful of Spanish followers. Upon this 
lonely shore, without a guide or any known friend, Borjés set out at 





haphazard, when a shepherd gave information which directed him to 
I , | 


the hamlet of Precacore, where about twenty peasants joined the band. 


The Piedmontese, however, were soon on the alert, so Borjés made 


off to join a brigand chief, Mittica, which the assistance of the prior 
of a convent enabled him to do. Here Borjés learned to know 
the character of the Royalists whom he was destined to find, 
Mittica looked on him with suspicion, “taking us to be foes; in 
fact, he told me so distinctly, adding, that he would not put him- 
self under my orders till after the first fight. For three days I 
was, therefore, kept a prisoner, as also my officers.” A fight did soon 
come about, which Borjés declares to have ended unfavourably 
merely through the fault of Mittica. ‘ I was followed only by my 
officers,” are his words. Hungry, and forsaken by Mittica and his 
band, who disappeared no one knew whither, Borjés threw himself 
into the woods, making towards the mountains of the Sila. It 


must, indeed, be allowed, that the bearing of his handful of m 
all through their really bitter privations was that of truly gallant 
partizans. ‘There was no traitor amongst them, and to the last ee 
followed their unbending leader with singular devotion. Tt js at the 
moment when Borjés reached Serrastretta, at the foot of the Sila 
that the diary begins, on the 22nd of September, just as his letter 
comes to an end. In striking into the wild country in the interior 
Borjés was actuated by the hope of bringing to his standard those bangs 
of guerillas whom rumour represented to be swarming there. Over 
and over again these men marched for days together through anbeatey 
tracks with only a few hours’ sleep to refresh themselves, and with but 
a morsel of bread for their food ; always exposed to be overtaken and 
surrounded by pursuers, whom ouly the most reekless daring and 
really surpassing vigour contrived to elude. On the 25th Borjés found 
aman to whom he gave money to fetch some bread and wine; by 
instead, he brought a column of Picdmontese soldiers, the sight 
of whom “ obliged them to get away in the greatest haste.” On 
the 27th Borjés had reached the mountains of Gallopane. “There | 
made a halt, for my men were exhausted with hunger and fatigue» 
But a patrol was before long espied, so that “ without guide and 
through the forest | went on towards the north, until worn out with 
fatigue, and ground down by hunger, I found myself on a little hij] 
called Castagua di Macchia. Fuil of anxiety and perplexity I po 
longer knew where to go, or what to do; but as Providence always 
watches over its children, at the prayers no doubt of the Holy Virgin, 
it caused a shepherd to appear, who approached us, and said that he 
would give all of us food and lodging. Had Heaven not granted ys 
this grace we should have been lost.” This entry is characteristie of 
the kind of devout superstition which buoyed up this true Spaniard 
throughout his desperate enterprise. On the 29th September (having 
remained under the care of the friendly shepherd), Borjés received a 
communication from the agent of Prince Bisignano, a Royalist, 
asking him to prove his identity, and soon after they met, when the 
agent “saluted me with great courtesy, and immediately gave orders 
to collect men.” But the alarm was at once given to the neighbouring 
authorities, and Borjés had to skulk about in the forest in the vain 
| hope of the reinforcements to be procured by the agent’s influence 
On the 2nd October he writes: “8S a.m. Iam told all the troops in 
Cosenza went out yesterday to fall upon us, but having learnt on the 
way that one of our bands had worsted a detachment of the enemy, 
these troops had changed their direction. I don’t know what truth 
there may be in this, but it is a fact that in spite of all my agents ] 
have been unable to find one band of Royalists in the field, 

|IT have everywhere found affection for the principles of monarehy 
amounting to fanaticism, but unfortunately accompanied by a para 
lyzing fear. The rich, with few exceptions, are ill-disposed 
everywhere, and therefore much detested by the bulk of the people.” 
At last, on the 5th October, Leonardo Baccaro, chief of a band, came 
to a conference where Borjés tried “ to see if anything could be done 


in a royalist sense ; but his answer, as of many others, is a negative 
one. 1 asked him why, and his reply was in accordance with that 
of the others. Let the King come with a small force, and the 
country will rise like one man; without that there is nothing to hope 
for. And I believe the same.” 

Borjés now resolved to force his way across the mountains into 
| Basilicata, where he hoped to find a better state of things for his 
; purpose. It was a tremendous undertaking. On the 9th October 
lhe writes: “The night has been horrible; never have I suffered so 
{much morally and physically.” ‘* Marching, and jumping countless 
| ditches, many of them very deep, one of us fell into one with his 
| weapons and baggage, losing his gun, which we had to fish out. One 
man with his feet all sore, threw himself on the ground, and asked for 
death; another took off his shoes, believing he could walk better 
unshod ; a third slung his gun across his shoulders, and took two 
sticks to lean on. 1 am suffering like these, but my heart does not 
fail me. I try tocommuuicate my owncontidence. . . Cheered 
on, the men gather fire, and 1 make them do wonders. Le who 
can’t walk is dragged along as well as can be, and thus without 
murmur, without bread or water, we reach an olive wood, where we 
spend the day of the 9th.” At last, the 12th, they got into Basili- 
cata, “after ten anda half hours’ marching through detestable roads 
Yesterday we were without bread, and thus had to make our way 
fasting.” Already Borjés began to think his purpose hopeless, and 
'meditate making his way to Rome, “our strength is lesseuing 
land my own sickness is growing. Little food, and that almost always 
unhealthy, destroys even the most robust. However, L shall mareb 
on as long as | ean; should God, however, will for me to suc 
cumb, then I shall hand these notes over to Capdeville, 

I am anxious this writing should reach his Majesty, that 

jmay know, I died without regretting the life, which I could 
have the honour of losing in serving the cause of Legitimacy.” 
And on these men struggled, cheered by their unflagging 
chief, with a spirit that really partook of gallantry. At ii 
on the 19th October, accounts were brought in that, at a @ 
| tance of about eight miles, there were a thousand  Koyaiists, 
}under the orders of Crocco Donatelli. ‘ 1 decide upon seuding 
}to him Capdeville with a ] t 


letter, and escorted by two soldiers, t 
| see whether we can come to an understanding, which L doubt, sine 
I observe that there is the most serious disorder.” Capdeville’s Te- 
| ception was not the most cordial, and Crocco, instead of meeting 
Borjés, sent the latter a message to come to him, ‘The band was 
smaller than represented, and the chief absent. It was not till the next 
night that he came, and then his first visit was to his paramour, 
“whom he keeps in a neighbouring forest, to the great scandal ol 
many.” Nor was the result of the conference, when it came about, 
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articularly satisfactory. Crocco showed no disposition to regard 
Poriés’ patent, and, in the end, declined co ning to any decision 
before “the arrival of a F rench general, who is in Potenza, and is 
to come to-morrow night. | 
man of the name of De Langlois, whose presence here is extremely 
curious, for he is an individual wel known in Rome, and an 
intimate attendant at the court of king Francis. He came the 
October with “three officers, giving himself out for a gene- 
ral, and behaving himself like an idiot.” When his presumption 
passed all bounds, Borjés “called him aside and charged him to 
show his instructions. He answered that he had none in writing, 
and then his pride was pulled down, * Both of these men, Lan- 
rlois and Crocco, had motives of their own, w hich made them 
ill disposed to submit to Borjés’ authority. For several days 
Borjés, to his despair, saw himself utterly unable to get them 
to do anything. “If | admit any organization,” was Crocco’s 
remark, “1 shall be no more anything; while we stay in the 
woods I am all in all, as no one knows them better than myself; 
but once in the field this will be no longer the case.” At last 
Borjés’ dogged perseverance succeeded so far as to persuade them to 
advance, but from that moment his diary is full of genuine 
Jamentations over the horrors committed by his companions, and 
which he found himself powerless to stay. The things which occurred, 
he writes on the 9th November, “would be matter for amazement 
were it not that the chief and his satellites are the greatest scoundrels 
I ever knew.” For several weeks they now contrived to march 
about, falling upon villages and towns left defenceless by the advance 


93rd 


the troops in an opposite direction, each success being attended | 
of the troo} P} » 


with outrage. At Trevigno, Crocco, Langlois, and Serravalle committed 
“deeds of the greatest violence.” Salandra was “ sacked ;” while 
Crocco himself shot down a citizen of repute. Even where the po- 
pulation, with the priests at their head, welcomed these brigands, they 
would not bridle their love for outrage. “At Grassano we got 
quarters for our men, axl then our chiefs go to rob where they 
like.” These successes increased the band to FOO men—* very 
well armed,” but, for all that, Borjés found it impossible to get his 
companions to act like soldiers against anenemy. On the 19th Novem 
ber a foolish aitempt to scize the strong town of Avigliano failed, 
Crocco having, as usual, disappeared as soon as fighting began. 
Next day “Ninco Nanco, Donato, and another officer came to tell 
me that Crocco had left us L ealled together the officers to ask 
them what they intend to do, assuring them of my resolution to 
on to the end, if they would persist in their engagement 
Bosco spoke, and spoke well; but another officer said, the soldiers 
would not follow us if commanded by Spanish officers ; and that 
besides I was appointed merely to the command in Basilicata ; 
which explained to me the whole intrigue. Still, 1 made all my 


officers resign their appointment, to prove to the band that we 
serve from love, and not from self-interest. During this meet 
ing Langlois stood aside, but watching the upshot.” The end 
was that Langlois became invested with the chief command. 


Crocco, meanwhile, had again turned up, but evidently bent upon | 





merely saving himself. ‘The Piedmontese forces were now closing 


in upon the band; and on the 23rd November a fight took place, | 


where Crocco and Ninco Nanco at once fled “at full gallop, 
and Langlois’ only thought was 
Pursued, the band reached Ricigliano, 
unheard-of disorders happened, the particulars of 
not give, so thoroughly horrible are they,” and on the 26th forced 
their way into Pescopagano, where they were next day menaced 
with being hopelessly shut in. Crocco did nothing, and Borjés 
therefore went to urge the immediate necessity of making the best of 
their way into the mountains while there still was time. Croeco 
refused to allow this. In vain Borjés spoke and stormed. The pre- 
cious noments slipped away, until at last confusion spread through the 
band, and without order as without command they seem instinctively 
about nightfall to have made their way towards the forest, “ where, at 
mid-day of the 28th. we halted in the midst of the wood without bread, 
and the band dispersed. \t was a harrowing scene ; Crocco collected 
his old robber friends, and handed over to them h 
The other soldiers are disarmed by force ; they take from them all their 
Some soldier s fly, others begin to we ep 


' 


‘where the m 
which 1 will 


bullet.” 


tes 


s recent associa 


rifles and percussion cap guns 
They be g to be allowed to serve fora morsel of bread ; we want no pay, 
they say; but these assassins are without pity. All this was con 
certed, but it was hidden with great cunning 
weeping, and kissed my hand, saying, *Come back with a small force, 
| ; ‘hus ended vir 


Some soldiers came 





aud you will always find us ready to follow you.’ ” 
tually the ill-starred « xpedition up n which Borjés allowed himself to 
The entries im his diary after this date are few and mer 
ves With his own Spanish followers 1h 

November, into a northerly direction, with the 
What hair-breadth adventures now befel him 

I us twenty-four companions between that date and the 
f December, when near Tagliacozzo, after a desperate resistance, 
they fell into the hands of the Piedmontese, we shall never know 
w full. It certainly is a rare instance of daring, this ride of fow 
and-twenty desperate men through the kingdom of Naples, across 
inknown wilds and athwart a country swarming with pursuers 
On the 4th December they were called Di 
Cinque Miglie, near Avezzano. The road led through Surcola, 
occupied by a detachment of National Guards. At ten at night 
ny res boldly rode past the mam euard, ** Who oes there * 
cried the sentinel. ‘ Buoni Borjeés 
passed with his men.” At the next village Borjés replied to a 
challenge by passing off himself and his men as chesnut pickers, 
‘eturning from the mountains, He now thought himself safe, being 


be sent, 
struck, on the 29th 
resolution to try 


Sth 


and reach Ronie. 
} } 
1 | 





seen On a plan 


amici!’ was the answer, and 
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The French general turned out to be a| 


“to save himself from the enemy’s 
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| within a few miles from the frontier, and gave his exhausted com- 
| panions some hours’ sleep—that led to their destruction. The alarm 
had been given, and early in the morning of the 8th December, they 
were surprised in a farm-house, and taken after a desperate fight. As 
| is well known, Borjés was shot. ‘To the last moment he bore himself 
like a soldier. During the way to Tagliacozzo “ he spoke little, and 
smoked cigarettes.” ‘l'o the heutenant Borjés said, “‘ 1 was on my 
road to King Francis, to tell him that he has none but scoundrels and 
wretches to defend him.” Major Franchini did all he could to obtain 
revelations; but the Spaniards remained dumb, and preserved a 
haughty attitude. ““ You may thank God,” said Borjés, “that I started 
this morning an hour too late, otherwise I should have got into the 
Roman States and would have come with new bands to break 
up Victor Emanuel’s kingdom.” All confessed in achapel, and then 
were led to the place of execution. ‘Our last hour is come,” cried 
| Borjés, “let us die like brave men.” ‘Then he kissed his fellow- 
| countrymen, begged the riflemen to aim straight, knelt down with his 
comrades, aud chanted a Spanish hymn. 

Thus died a man for whom it was impossible not to feel a personal 





| 

} respect He seems to have been the very type of a devoted and 
gallant partizan Our principles are certainly not his principles, and 
| . * . 

j out sympathies are very far from being in favour of his cause ; but 


that need not blind us to the honourable qualities of the individual. 

| Iiad Francis I. many followers in his own country of this stamp, 
|} then, indeed, his party would be a formidable one. But as it is, 
this history of Borjés’ career in these truthful notes is the most 
crushing refutation of any such notion, and the revelations here 
made are truly precious facts of a kind to carry conviction into 
every quarter that can be at all reached by it. 


THE FRENCH VIEW OF THE MEXICAN INTRIGUE. 


From our SreciaL CoRRESPONDENT 


| We have referred more than once to the Mexican expedition, and 
| pointed to that distant campaign undertaken in the midst of the 
complications of our external policy and financial embarrassments, as 
} one of the most flagraut blunders of the Imperial Government. The 
| course of events lends more and more confirmation to our view. The 
cabinet of the Tuileries has declared its intentions, and prosecutes 
alone an expedition, the avowed end of which is te constitute in 
America a monarcliy in behalf of an Austrian Archduke. Our troops 
will occupy Mexico, universal suffrage in the approved French 
| fashion will be put into operation, and when the Ze Deum has been 
duly chanted in the cathedral of Mexico, we shall have nothing left 
| to do but to pay the expenses of the war. Perhaps, too (for we must 
forecast everything), the new sovereign elected by the free and 
unanimous vote ol th people, may not agree with those who voted for 
him, in which case we should keep an expeditionary force in Mexico 
destined to consolidate the new state of things. Events may arise, 
moreover, which the most vulgar prudence should have taken into 
The creation ofa monarehy in Mexico cannot fail to awaken 
the distrust and the jealousy of the American Republic. Has the 
Imperial Government torestalled (as it is pretended) this eventuality, 
Slave 


ucy of opposition on the part of the cabinet of 





account 


and projected an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
States, mn the conti 
Washington 

We must look for the motive cause of this strange pol cy 


v W hat 
muterest have we in creating across the Atlantic a ticone for a Prince 
of the House of Austria? No sane person can have dreamt that 
Austria would acce pl such a throne in exchange for the cession of 
Venetia. We have not gone to America, therefore, to settle the 
Italian question. Nor do we believe in any desire to turn Mexico 

geria, the possession ol which it would cost 


into a transatiantic 





Irance incalculable sacrilices to iaintain, and a perman nt occupa- 
tion. Such a project is too absurd to deserve serious attention. Of 
two things one. LKither the crown of Mexico is destined for some 
other Prince than the Archduke Maximilian, or the creation of a new 
kingdom is connected with some latent combination, in which the 
iperor N ipolec n IIL. assuredly plays no disinte rested part. On 
either hypothesis some ol those plans Ol territorial reconstruction 
are concerned of w ming betore 
the Emperor’s mind. If you read the early writings of Louis Napo- 
icon, or turn to his lirst proclamations, you will tind the future 
ka peroran 
treaties of 1515,” and to “ 
When President of tl 


their ple “holes vO pre 





hich we lately spoke as constantly lo 


ouucing belore all t 
restore to France the frontier of the Rhine.” 
Republic, Louis Na wileon One day drew trom 


ings his determination to “tear up the 


f 


yeciIs, Which he communicated to one of his 


Ministers. One was the contiseation of the prop tty of tl Princes of 
Orleaus ; the other, the annexation of Belgium The Minister ex- 
cl ed Lhe Pre icnt, in the calinest and most plicgmatlic manner, 
returned the two projects into their hotles [he first has since come 
{  § day other will have its turn, ‘This we cau aflirm, 
that the meeuvres which during many years preceded aud prepared 


the annexation of Savoy are reproduced ol late in landers and 


Alsatia Journals are started on the frontier to extol the Diessings 
ol absolute government aud the giories of tlhe Napole mic dynasty. 
From time to time pamphict is launched, which is then disowned 
more or less loudly, but which in the mean time sets public specula- 
tion agog. <A \ $ ago, on the occasion of certain tolerably 
u u rlant rivts 1 one of the industrial centres ol Belgium, the 
prest e, till hu Xplamed, Ol several French func naries, Was 
brought to light Lnese idiICALIONS ac juire a Certain weight UH they 


compared witha recent pamipli L Which has latel lade sulme Stil 


in Germany, and which is generally attributed to M. d’Auerswald. ‘The 
author of this curious publication relates with colsiderable minuteness 
the secret negotiations carried on during the last year between the 
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Cabinets of the Tuileries and Berlin. The upshot is, that on several 
occasions the Prussian Government has received overtures planned 
between the Cabinet of the Tuileries and the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg. With certain modifications of detail they all comprised the 
offer of the leadership of Germany to Prussia, in return for the 
frontier of the Rhine on one hand, and on the other, full liberty for 
Napoleon III. to do what he pleased in the East and in Italy, At 
Baden, at Toeplitz, at Compitgne, the King of Prussia has invariably 
refused to lend himself to combinations of that nature, without in 
any way discouraging Napoleon by his rebuffs. Ds 

The pamphlet in question confirms on all points our own informa- 
tion. We are most of all struck by the stress laid by the French 
Government, in concert with Russia, on the rights it reserves to itself 
of following its own policy inthe East. It is certain that Napoleon 
reckons on the impending dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, and 
entertains the hope of dividing the fragments between those Powers 
who should claim territorial compensations in return for lending 
themselves to the remanipulation of the map of Europe, which is 
in his dreams. We shall not be far wrong in supposing that Mexico 
is intended to fulfil the same end, and doomed in the general divi- 
sion to fill out the lot of one of the co-partners. You will observe 
the absolute silence maintained with regard to England in the plans 
above mentioned, as if her influence was not to be taken into account 
in the settlement of European affairs. All this explains the arma- 
ments, the maintenance of the army on a war footing, the enormous 
figures which adorn the budget of the expenses of the war department. 
The Legislative Body, pacifically inclined, and uninitiated to hoot, in 





the secrets of our diplomacy and of our exterior policy, claims with | 


honourable pertinacity a reduction of 20,000,000 fr. on the budget. 
The Emperor kicks stubbornly, and upon that point will yield nothing. 
He seems willing, with a view to give a trifling sop to public 
opinion, to withdraw the new tax upon salt. But the abandonment 
of new imposts without any abatement of projected expenditure is 
no great improvement in finance. Thus, neither’ in the present 
nor for the future have we any solid ground for confidence. 

It has often been said, that in the absence of political liberty no 
municipal or civil freedom, however humble its sphere, is safe. Our 
contemporary history gives the most striking confirmation to this 
truth. One must live beneath the Empire to understand how far 
the intervention of absolute power can actually be thrust into private 
life. Here is a curious example which forms the topie of conversa- 
tion in the Parisian world at this moment. 
Rouen, M. Levavasseur, had promised his daughter in marriage to 


the young Vicomte de Bondy, son of an ancient Peer of France, of 
tw] 7? 


very decided Orleanist opinions, and a friend from childhood of the 
Comte de Paris, whom he accompanied last year on his travels in the 
East. ‘The marriage was on the point of being celebrated, when an 
obstacle, assuredly quite unforeseen, knocked all the plans on the 
head. M. Levavasseur had married his eldest daughter to the 
Marquis de Conégliano, chamberlain of the Emperor. ‘The Marquis 
repairs to his father-in-law and bids him observe, that the projected 
alliance with a family known for its hostility to the Empire would be 


ill-brooked (“ trés mal vue” sic) by the Government, that his own! 
personal credit and the affairs of his father-in-law might suffer by it, | 


and that after serious reflection he thought it prudent to dissuade the 
match. M. Levavasseur, it seems, appreciated the advice of the 
chamberlain, for he intimated to his daughter that he meant to choose 
her another husband than M. de Bondy. ‘The young girl, with whom 
the political considerations affecting her father went for nothing, 
auswered that she for her part was resolved to marry no one but M. 
de Bondy, and that she would withdraw until her marriage to the 
house of her uncle, M. Fontenillat (Receiver-General at Bordeaux). 

M. Fontenillat received his niece. A few days after, he was sum- 
moned before the Minister of Finance. M. Fould spoke to him at 
great length upon the incident related, expressed to him the keen 
displeasure of the Government, and declared to him that if he con- 
tinued to encourage the resistance of Madlle. Levavasseur to the 
paternal wishes he would expose himself to the loss of the high 
functions with which he was entrusted. M. Fontenillat replied, that 
if M. Fould spoke as a man of the world, he thanked him for his 
advice ; but if he spoke as a Minister, it was surprising that he should 
interfere in such matters. 

A few days later, M. Fontenillat is invited to appear with his 
niece before the Empress. ‘The Empress addresses Madlle. Levavas- 


seur, and presses her to yield to the desire of her father, and to give | 


up a marriage which would grieve her friends. 

“We have often received you with pleasure at the Tuileries,” 
added the Empress; “ after the marriage which you wish to contract 
your access to Court would be impossible.” 

“Madame,” answered Madlle. Levavasseur, with sufficient firm- 
ness, “I am very grateful for the kindness of your Majesty, but 
when I am married 1 shall go to the friends of my husband.” 

While we write things are at that stage. 
that the marriage will take place in spite of the high influences em- 
ployed to prevent it. But can you conceive one of your own coun- 


trymen called upon to treat of matrimonial affairs in Downing-street, 


or at Windsor ? 

There is another anecdote which, from a different point of view, is 
not less interesting, and which shows how much sincerity may be 
expected in the practical working of the Imperial institutions. 

A few Paris manufacturers and workmen wished lately to use a 
right given them by the constitution, and to bring before the Senate, 
as unconstitutional, a decree which has jusi moditied the organization 
of the “ Conseil des Prudhommes.’’* Their petition having been 

* The “ Conseil des Prutho s”’ is a sort of elective tribunal, wh se 
duty it is to mediate between masters and 





A wealthy merchant of 
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It may be presumed | 


| is eminently true, that 
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presented to the Senate, they were told that it could not be atte 
to until the signatures were /egalized, that is to say, until the aut} 
ticity of each signature should be certified by a public officer. Th 
petitioners live in different parts of the city. Accordingly, they took 
the petition to be legalized before one commissary of police wh 
certified the accuracy of the first signatures. They then oo hy 
second. ‘This one falls into a rage, swears he will not tolerate that « 
decree proceeding from the Emperor should be attacked, refuses the 
legalization demanded, and tears up with his own hand the legali 
zation previously given by his colleague. New petition Presented 
before the same commissary. New refusal. The mayor of the arron. 
dissement is appealed to, who refuses also, The law requires that 
these functionaries should legalize the signatures presented to they. 
but—there are no means of constraining them to obey the law, 

Thus, the Senate admits no petition unless the signatures ar 
legalized. The functionaries entrusted with the office of legalization 
refuse to give it, no doubt acting under the orders of the Goyer. 
ment. 

Under such conditions what is the right of petition ? 

A Frencumay, 


KENTUCKY. 
[From our Srectat CoRRESPONDENT. 
Louisville, May 6. 

Ir was in Kentucky that the insurrection received its first check 
Had Kentucky voted for secession the whole of the Border Slave 
States would have gone with the South ; and the suppression of the 
insurrection would have been indefinitely, perhaps finally, postponed, 
The sentiment of Kentucky—being as she 1s an offshoot of Virginia 
was all with the South, but her interests were all with the West. Ip 
this conflict of opinion she stood neutral; and in all insurrections it 
“whosoever is not with you is against you,” 
The famous declaration of neutrality issued by 


So it proved here. 


| Kentucky was of no service to the South, and was disregarded by 


both parties. In utter defiance of their favourite doctrine of State 
Rights the Confederates resolved to force Kentucky into active 
co-operation, and it was for this purpose, according to his own con. 
fession, that General Sidney Jolinston (the ablest of the Confederate 
generals, and whose death at Pittsburg landing has been a heayy 
blow to their cause) occupied Bowling Green. His motive in 30 
doing, as he stated in his report to Jefferson Davis, was political 
rather than military. Happily for the North, the Union feeling of 
Kentucky was roused at this preparation for invasion, and troops 
enough were raised in the State to check the Confederate advance 
till the Federal forces had time to form their armies. 

By a sort of moral retribution, the only State in the Union which 
proposed to remain neutral has, in reality, suffered most from the 
effects of the war. I recollect, at the time of the annexation of 
Savoy, seeing a statement in one of the Imperialist Savoyard papers 
that ‘ where our rivers run there our hearts run also.” The saying 
would be far more ttue of the Western States. ‘Their very life flows 
with the course of their rivers. The stoppage of the Mississippi and 
the streams which pour into it is absolute death to the trade of the 
West. Free access to the Gulf of Mexico is essential to its existence. 
So Kentucky, though it has been saved from much actual war, has 
suffered perhaps more than any other State. In the country districts 
the suffering has not been so great. Wheat and Indian corn have 
fetched universally good prices, and the demand for Government sup- 
lies caused by the war has created an artificial market for cattle 
Yn the towns there has been nothing to neutralize the paralyzing 
effects of war, and the complete stoppage of the Southern trade 
Louisville, the virtual though not the nominal capital of the State, 
has suffered perhaps more than any other town. Out of seventy 
jobbing houses, which were in trade here a year ago, there are only 
two left. The others have failed or have removed elsewhere. The 
pork trade, which was a very large one, has completely fallen of. 
The country trade on the Ohio river is altogether at an end except 
for Government stores. The iron and metal factories have all sus- 
pended work. ‘There is not absolute distress amongst the working 
classes ; the country is so rich that actual want is a thing unknown; 
but there is a total stoppage of all progress, or rather retrogressiou. 
Within forty years, Louisville had grown from a city of 4000 to 
upwards of 70,000. In the last year it is believed to have diminished 
by some 10,000 souls. These dacts which I state on the authority of 
one of the oldest resident merchants in Louisville, are borne out by the 
look of the town. Everywhere you sce big wharves, large stores, aud 
spacious factories, but there is nothing doing. The streets are empty; 
the steam-boats have no freights; and there are no trucks about the 
streets loaded with goods. I have talked to many of the common 


| people, especially the Germans, of whom, as in all Western cities, 


there is an immense population, and from one and all I hear the 
same story, that the cost of living is enormously high, that work Is 
very slack, and that instead of making money as in former years the 
most they can hope for is to pay their way. 
Still with all this the country is so rich that it seems impossible 
for a stranger to associate with it the idea of distress. During J 


| stay here | have been a good deal out into the surrounding country. 


| The institution of slavery has not been able to mar the appearance 


| of prosperity, and that is saying a good deal. 
}a Bourbon régime could destroy it,—--under a century. 


I doubt whether evel 
Even more 
than the State of Ohio, Kentucky is the garden country of the 
When you get out into the little country towns, you see 
to have got into an England, where the sun shines, and where there 
verty. 2 has not penetrated there, ane 


States. 


is ho yx The German element 
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In the 
town of Lexington, for instance, there is nothing but the railroad 
running through the street to show you that. you are not in an 
English country town. The main street, with its quiet little shops, 
its depots of agricultural implements, its sm ll town-houses standing 
a little way back from th road, with the plots of lawn in front, and 
its whole sleepy, lazy air, is the exact counterpart of an English 
high street. The inn, too, was not a house, nor even an hotel, but 
an int with an old-fashioned English sign of the Pheenix swinging 
orer the door ; and the stage which met the train was like a resus- 
citated four-horse coach, only that the coachman was a negro. All 
round the town there are country-houses standing in their own 
erounds, which seem to have been transported bodily from Engl und, 
At this early May time, the weather is like that of an English sum- 
mer, and the yasture-land is as green, and the crops as rich, and the 
felds as carefully tilled and hedged in, as they would be in Leices- 
tershire. There was hardly a trace of that slovenliness I have 
observed in every other Slave State; and the slaves themselves were 
In the houses, too, whose doors 


lish element of Virginia still reigns supreme. 


l 





the old Eng 


hetter dressed, and looked happier 
were thrown open to let in the cool air, you would see the negro 
children playing about carelessly in a way that was pleasant to look 
upon. ‘ bts . — 

From all inquiries I can make I gather the feelings of Kentucky 
with regard to secession to be of a very mixed character. ‘Till within 
the last three months a considerable part of Southern Kentucky was 
in the hands of the Confederates. i 
was that of Mill Springs in Kentucky, where General Zollicoffer was 
killed; but with this exception there has been little fighting in the 
State; and with the evacuation of Bowling Green the authority of 
the Union was restored without resistance. 
there are thirty-two Kentucky regiments, which would represent a 
force of some 25,000 men, and there are 6000 Kentuckians in the 
Confederate service. At the battle of Shiloh, two Kentucky Federal 
regiments charged one Confederate regiment from their own State ; 
and the belief is, judging from their own heavy loss, that they de- 
stroyed nearly half of it. In Kentucky, perhaps more than in any 
other State, this war that division of families and 
friends, which is the most fearful consequence of the struggle. | 
suppose there is not a Kentuckian who has not friends or relations 
fighting on both sides. As far as I ean collect, whenever it has come 
to an open struggle, the Union party has carried everything before it 
in Kentucky. During the lays of insurrection, the largest 
Secession vote ever given in Louisville was 900 out of 9000 voters. 
At the last election, Mr. Crittenden, the Union eandidate, 


} nies 
has produeed 


paimiest 


was 


The first of the Union victories | 


In the Federal armies | 


carried by a large majority against an opponent who was supposed | 


still, when Mr. Crittenden 
be appointed 


to look favourably on Secession ; but 
wished the other day to resign 
Senator, the Union Electoral Committee requested him not to do so, 
as with a candidate less personally popular than himself they could 
not be sure of carrying the election. 

There is, however, a very large, and what is more, a very noisy 
Secession element in Kentuc ky. It is a strong fact that the Govern- 
ment has had to prohibit the burial of Confederate soldiers in Ken- 
tucky, on account of the Seeession demonstrations to which they 
gave place. ‘The other day, at the funeral of a Confederate officer in 
Louisville, over 3000 persons ass¢ mbled to eseort the corpse. It is 
true that the officer was well known and beloved in the town, and 
that his wife was the daughter of the most popular of the Episcopalian 
clergymen in the city ; but still these facts would not account for a 
tenth part of the crowd. Ag un, soon atier the b ittle of Pittsburg 
landing, a wounded Leuis soldier—a private—who 
died of his wounds on the voyage up the Ohio, was left at the little 
town of Owenboro for burial: He was not known at the place, but 
this is the account of his funeral as given by a local paper : “ A meeting 
was called by the Southern citizens of the t vil, and pre parations 
made for a suitable burial. ; Long before the 
our streets were thronged with pt ople from all sections of the co ity, 
who had come to witne At two o’clock the 
remails were conv yed to the thodist church, where 
and eloquent funcral oration was delivered by Rev. Dr 
The number of spectators at the church was v iriously estim ited at 
from 1000 to 1500. After the exercises at the 
cluded the procession re paired to the cemetery, where they deposited 
’ : hile nobly 


his seat in order t 
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ippoited time 
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churehnh were Con- 

the remains of the brave Hut unfortunate s rldier, who dic lw 
, _ ; ; ’ 

battling in defence of his country aud his country’s caus 


“Tr may be some consolation to the friends of the deccased to 


know, that though buried amo if strangers lu a strange land, he was 


aud that thousands of 
the loved 

home, ar l nany a fervent prayer « fered up toG d for his safe de 
Verance to that haven of rest 


i re strife, dissen i 
hever enter, and why re 


luterred in a manner & ving |is cause, 


sympathizing tears were shed over his grave, for ones at 


® and ab litionis ‘ 





peace and harmony reign for ever.” 


I quote this article, not nly as a proof of the Secession feeling 


but as evidence of the extreme freedom of speech allowed by the 
ederal Government in Kentucky Even in Ireland the Nafioa 
could hardly be more outspo i vit out danger of suppression. Li 
the same way, it has been found necessary to exclude all women, 
Suspected ot Secessn pi LN es, [rom th pital hospitais, pb 

Cause they insulted the wounded Union soldiers In fact, the feeling 


of the State tow; 
the North. Events | 


1 . 
. l; } { a 
utirely different from what it is in 


Vents hay roved that the majority, the great majority, 

of K ere I a. J . 

Chliuckl is, are ¢ vosed to Secession, and are ready to su press 
tor. . P .. ° 

Hatall costs. ‘Tey look upon it as unwise, destructive to their own 


eke 
interests, anc unjustified by law; 


WOVOR( d. 
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t, as Northern men 
keenly with the 
Secession, though they disapprove its active 


but they do nu 
do. look . A 
» 00K Upon Ib as un 


The y sympat hize 
Stutiment of 


course, In 


plainer words, Kentucky is a slave-holding State, and therefore 
against her judgment, and in spite of her interests, cannot help 
sympathizing with slaveholders. The bitterness here against the 
Abolitionists and the Administration is extreme. The constant ery 
in all the newspapers is, that Northern Secessionism must be put 
down as well as Southern, and that Wendell Phillips and Sumner 
deserve the same punishment as Davis and Floyd. Here is a speci- 
men of the sort of article which appears daily in the Kentucky and 
Tennessee papers, and which I picked out of the Nashville Union, the 
official organ of the military governor: “The Louisville journal con- 
tains a scathing notice of Wendell Phillips. It is a well-merited 
castigation of that flashy blasphemous incendiary, and half-crazed 
Jacobin. Phillips is as vile a dis-Unionist as Jeff. Davis or Wm. L. 
Yancey. May the Devil seize the tribe.” Here in Kentucky the 
Washington Administration is regarded as completely in the hands of 
the Abolitionist party. The emancipation of the slaves in the district 
of Columbia has given great offence, and is stated openly by Union 
men to be a certain step towards prolonging the war. I was much 
struck the other day in talking to an old Kentucky statesman—a most 
staunch Union man, and a member some years ago of the Federal 
about the rumoured intention of the Border States’ 
members to withdraw from Congress, that he completely approved of 
the idea, if, by rendering either House unable to form a quorum, it 
would bring the anti-slavery legislation to a dead lock. This 
gentleman, | should add, was not a slaveholder, and had never, as a 
matter of personal feeling, held slaves, but his sympathies as a Ken- 
tuckian were all Slave State sympathies. I perceive’ that all the old 
democratic politicians reckon confidently that when the insurrection 
is suppressed, the insurgent States will resume their seats in Con- 
gress, and that throughout the North there will be a great reaction, 
after the war, against the republican party, and that, in consequence, 
return of something like the old pro-slavery demo- 


Government 


there will be a 
cratic requae, 

I believe myself this calculation would probably turn out correct, 
at least for a certain period, if the insurgent states had wisdom 
enough to see their owa interests, and accept frankly the restoration 
of the Union. On the other hand, the course of events in Kentucky 
and Tennessee since the Union authority has been restored, does not 

As L heard a leading 
republican politician say the other day to Mr. Sumner—“ What will 
save us will not be our own merits, but the mistakes of our enemies.” 
And I take this to be true. 

Already in the Free State papers you can see indications of impa- 
tience at the want of loyalty shown towards the Union in the 
Border States; aud even, in other than Abolition organs, the opinion 
is beginning to be suggested that the power of the slaveholding 
interest is the one obstacle in the way of reunion. It is symbolical 
of this tone of feeling that Mr. Maynard, one of the Tennessee 
representatives who has just been through the State, declared on 
his return to the House, that his journey had convinced him of the 
measure of confiscation. So in the Cincinnati 
papers there have been letters published lately urging on Union, 
not on Abolition, grounds that the slaveholders are, and always 
will be, hostile to the Union, and that the power of hostility must 
be removed from their hands. All these things are indications 
only, straws showing which way the wind is beginning to blow. 
lt is that the Confederates have utterly heart, 
and if they give in shortly, the party throughout all the 
States anxious for an immediate restoration of the Union on any 
terms will carry all opposition before it. If not, if the Southern 
States decline to accept the restoration, ther. the North will stick at 
nothing, neither at confiseation, nor even at abolition, to restore the 
Union. I recollect we all laughed very much a year ago at Mr. 
Seward’s declaration that there was no need for alarm at Secession, 
because, somehow or other, the one thing certain was that the Union 
would be preserved. ‘There was more in the words than we thought 
then. Ile expressed the resolute, unreasoning will of the American 
people to preserve the Union at all costs and all risks; and with a 
people which has the power, and wealth, and courage of the North, 
‘what the people wills God wills 
EnGuisu ‘TRAVELLER. 


seem to me toshow that sueh will be the ease. 


necessity of some 


clear lost 


the old saying is mostly true, that 
also.” AN 


Fine Arts. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tuirp Notice. 
Mr. Mittais’ * Ransom 198) scarcely realizes the expectations formed 
of that long-talked-of work, Beautiful as it is in many passages of colour, 
lovely as is the face of the girl who clings to the stalwart knight, it is sadly 
deficient as 
especially in the long ungainly line of arms commencing with the knight’s, 
y those of the and the 
number of figures in The proportions of some of these figures, 





a work of art. The group is inartistically arranged, shown 


continued | gaoler's 


girl's, and ending with the 
exact profile, 
moreover, will not bear the eye of scrutiny, and their costumes are marked 
by that inattention to accuracy and want of taste so often shown by this 
rhus the dresses of the page and the 
gaoler, who by the way has a most 
nineteenth-century looking face, is attired Il. buff coat and 
gorget, while the principal figure is clad in armour of the time of Henry 
VIII, The heads, are deficient in animation, and 
altogether there is an air of unreality about this scene, in which the actors 
appear to be only half in earnest. Viewed simply as a piece of richly 
’ eclipses all rivals in the East Room. Mr, 
Millais deals more successfully with his own age, and “ Trust Me” (269) is 

better representation of his ability, The profile 
arrangement is again visible in the figures of the hunting squire and his 


painter in his pictures of a past age 


girls are theatrical and gaudy, and the 
in a Charles 





though characteristic, 


glowing colour, the “ Ransom 


consequently a same 
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daughter, but the latter is the most graceful and charming creature ever | 
jainted by Mr. Millais, and her brown silk dress attracts the admiration of 
the lady visitors, as the white satin in the “ Brunswicker” did two years 
ago. The male figure, though a little rigid in attitude, is individual in 
type, and the painting throughout is admirable for masterly quality. 
“The Parable of the Woman Seeking for a Piece of Money” (309) 
is nothing more than a vigorous sketch of effect of great depth 
and brilliancy of colour and truth to nature in the action of the 
woman. Mr. Phillips’ pictures are all marked by power that verges 
on coarseness, and facility that generates too frequently into 
mere bravura. He fails to move us in “ A Spanish Volunteer” (24), a 
parting scene less remarkable for truthful rendering of human emotion 
than for dexterous handling of pigment. His other 
more suggestive than can be obtained 





subjects present nothing 

ipsy tell the fortunes 
of two girls, or a man pouring out a glass of water for a pair of dark-eyved 
Spanish beauties (191, 207). Mr. Leighton is in unusual strength. “Oda 
lisque ” (120) and “Sea Echoes” (494) are steey 
beauty, the colour of the latter being particularly pure and refined. “ Th 
Star of Bethlehem (217) is somewhat robbed of its impressiveness by the 


n seeing a 





lin grace and sensuous 








confused group of revellers at the ba f the pictare, whose tiny dimen- 
sions impart gigantic height to the wis ran of the east who stands w | 

ine the star from the house-top. Of Mr. Leighton’s “ Duett” (308), though 
displaying in a similar degree great powers of realization and scholarly 
drawing, it is scarcely possible to speak in terms of praise. A hi eal 





ized peasant in an idealized smock-frock is accompanying the song of a 


blackbird on a tin whistle. The handsome features of the youth have never 
been exposed to sun or wind, and those delicately-shaped fingers can never 
have handled the flail or held the stilts of the plough. Poetry may 
out of peasant-boys if we set the right way ! 
them, but by painting them 





it, but not Vv hlealizing 


Ilunt has often don 











There is a crude rough power : V. C. Prinsey Bianca Capello 
seeking to poison her brother-ir irdinal” (216) whi promises 
well for the future; but it is to ithe painter will h forth shun 
the morbid choice of subject s t present instance. Laborare 
est orare” (231), the monks of St. Berna I's Abb vy catheri the | 

is a very indifferent work by Mr. Herbert There is much avy 
bolism and sentimentality, and a most plentiful lack of vl painting 
The landscape, slight as it is gl iss, but one at | x ts 
from a professed figure painter something better than th slop- 


pily executed and ill-drawn dolls in monastic habits. Mr. ¢ 
for the last few years has been steadily improving, has made a great ad 
vance in “ After the Battle” (243). Tl tory is simply and plainly told, 


and suggests more than meets th eye. We feel no anxiety for the fate of 
. a 





the little orphan boy, whom these rough soldiers laden with spoil, their 
clothes begrimed and smeared with the effects of the x nt fight, hav i 
covered as the sole inmate of the shattered and deserted cottag Phat 
hard-featured weather-beaten warrior who smilingly accosts the bashful 
urchin, as he sits on the overturned cradle, has a heart, and wili not 
him harmed. rhe contrast between the orphan and the drummer-boy—a 
clear-complexioned English lad—who watches the scene with observant in 
terest, is very happily made. The whole is treated with a vivid reality 
that reflects credit on the painter's imaginative powers, though it may b 
objected that the men’s uniforms and ti ppings look a little too new and 
clean, rather as if they had just come off parade in wet weather than been 


engaged in a hot and angry fight. “ Katharine and her Women 
from Shakspear ’s Henry V111., is very avreeable in tone and colour, and 


contains some charming specimens of female prettiness. The dress th 
furniture, the vast hall, with its paved floor and tapestried hangings, ar 
true to the period. Mr. Lee’s “ Pont du Gard” (250) is a large but un 
interesting work, slight in paintin ind sadly wanting in truth of colow 
* Gibraltar” (667) is better, but here, in, the clay-cold hues ar 


posed to fact. “ Sir Walter Raleigh” (268) is preferable to most of th 
works lately exhibited by Mr. Wallis, being less hard in execution, and 
quieter in colour. The same remark applies to the “* Death of Marlow: 
(80 a capital study of effect, but like Mr. Prins p's, a subject that hould 
never have been painted, Mr. Gale paints on a small scale with much de 


licacy but little vigour of execution, and has a provoking tendeney to be 
sentimental. In * Autumn” (259), an old man is seated in a harvest-tield, 
by some shocks of wheat, waiting patiently for the harvest of Death. The 


obable that the 


dews of evening are falling, and it is more than p 
veteran will at least be laid up with a severe attack of rheumaties 
“The Sick Wife” (274), avain, does not nlist one’s sympathies, as 
she should, though she lies pale and thin wy 
shawls, and is watched by an attentive and florid-complexioned husband. 
* A Flower from Paddy’s Land” (283) is the title appended by Mr. Faed to 


yon the sea-beach, wrapped in 


a figure of a young Irish girl, painted with a smart effectiveness that 
recals some of Mr Phillips pic tures; i 
little portrait, “ Hurlad Dixon” (275), byt 
* Mary Stuart bidding farewell to Franc: 


] 


joining this is a pretty sketchy 








{i tho pictures 
of which somany may be found in the pre \ evider 
considerable technical ability and eareful elaboration, but are devoid of vital 
interest, and are forgotten almost as soon as seen. It is difficult to discover 
the Queen of Scots amongst this assemblage of men, women, canopies, 


cordage, and golden rails. The principal figure not being sufliciently con 
Spicuous is an error into which a painter of Mr. O'Neil’s experience in 
picture-making should never have been betrayed. Mr. Dobson's ** Mama's 
Birthday” (355), and “ The Picture-Book” (381) call for no special remark, 
being exactly similar in every respect to what he has been doing for some 
Years past ; the same may be said of Mrs. Frost, in whose ** Panope ” (503) 
we once more recognize our old acquaintance, the semi-nude young lady, 





who always wears a dark blue drapery shot with orange, which, though 
never fastened to her waist, clings to it in amarvellous manner. Whether 
we meet this young lady as Euphrosyne, Sabrina, or a daughter of Hesperus, 
she is equally insipid and artificial. Mr. Goodall’s “ Return of a Pilgrim 
from Mecca ” (372) is the most able work he has exhibited since he took 
leave of scenes of home-life, though its subject will scarcely appeal to 
the general public. The painting is rich and lustrous, the drawing and | 
proportions good, the composition well arranged and balanced. It is an | 
effectively treated scene, composed of most picturesque materials, but 
deficient in dramatic expressiveness. ‘“ The Poor helping the Poor” (379) 
by Mr. J. Burr, and “The Mask” (415) by Mr. A, Burr, are two 
tolerably successful imitations of that style of painting rendered po- 
pular by Mr. Faed. They evince considerable mechanical skill of a 
certain kind, shown more particularly in the cunning imitation of 








drapery textures. In neither is any sense of beauty discernible 


former the child, in whom the chief interest of the picture cent 


and in the 
8, and wh 


is being physicked and cossetted by a number of well-meanir fol 
: : aning folk 


positively ugly. Had the painter ever witnessed Mr. Clark’s “ 
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now in the International Exhibition, its tender truth and homelk ‘ 
might have warned him from attempti then what heve =e 
strength. Mr. Crowe’s name must be l on the list of 7 
painters. ‘ De Foe inthe Pillory” (457) is as conscientiously ht 
and depicted as any work upon the walls. De Foe is underg ‘ 
for writing ‘‘a seditious libel,” entitled, “The Shor \\ ~ 
Dissenters.” The crowd drink th lth of th ifler nd } ’ _ 
with refuse, but with flowers, and sympathize with him in 
despite the rough usage th ive from the soldier gu s 7 
rround, showing Temble Ba id the oll houses adjoini: ] 
and every detail has been studied with praiseworthy care. ‘I > 
is less hard and mannered th of old. Mr. Solom 3 4] 
(471) is a piece of clever but mewhat vulgar work, with ] 
nature in action or expression. It is a sad falling off from ¢ 
“ Waiting for the Verdict.”. Mr. 8S. Solomoa’s “ Chill Jerem : 
mn advance. ‘There is earnest s of feeling, and iaraccerist 
but why is evervthi i l h lull 1 Mr. J.E. 
takes | rer ra e has h it ! 1 7 
lL ho stlv 7 } het I) Plymouth | 
Prize after the I t ( in 158; l 
vith a multitude of res, som 1 are y i ! 
his native shore, while tl s recl ith old sweeth 
tleman, su | ( Vv b ! | < 
of his broad gold chain on an importunate b ' In t 
harbour, and the quaint antiquated forms of the vessels ] 
too universally tall, and in some instances do not stand fir 
and other error iv well j loned, for tl ik f str 
und research that have lently been employed in th 
the pictur 
rhe withdrawal of Mr. P. s * Hand < to the 1 Art 
tions in the hh national Exhibiti from sale in t 
forded satisfaction al to the ¢ md t l 
ited over-praise infl 1 i t | li ! 
ither from an enemy t ra n AY | VV Iner. tl 
capable of vod, honest, ih ly laborious-! 
great, work in portraiture, has found in Mr. F. T. Palgr 1 pa 
in this way has been kind t ruel to him with a ven 
of permitting his friend ioc ly to take th ila lue to 
considerable talent, Mr. Palgrave kicks aside discretion her am 
geously declares him to be the liv representative of t t = 
the w has yet seen, Il Mr. Palsrave kd su t 
thing would be read apa from it his friend's ex é $ 
enigmatical Mr. Palgr ! by m i 
nate laudation Ilis l wol l f Mr. Mu i 
ravagant as his flatte M VW 1] | 
possess qualities in which th her is ¢ , both ha 
pretty shrewd appreciation of th . f pra in th 
unmeasured virulence in t her If, how ff i 
un idea that Mr. Pal ive has lied this branch of t rt 
enlightenment and the protit of Iyot let them indul r 
reflection that the oracle who has “* viven much attention ” to t 
declares Gibson to be a follo of ¢ va! id Wy t of | i 
Anything more closely approximatin to honsense or m fatal 
trick of critical word-spi ne than this ] s dictum I 
con ve Fla ian W J] vt i | ri i ! t 
Greeks themselves; Wyatt, tl " ful o lev 
prettiness and grace not wholly unaceompani haps, I i 
form Flaxman, again, trusting m ly to his noble in 
tion, discard i conspicuous nish nd elaboration, the very f $ 
pressed in most facile execution) which in Wyatt's work | " 
characteristics. Two sculj th aims mo I tilar and 
contrasted could not well be { As to Gibson and Ca 1 Mr. I 
grave tells us that the latter’s work is “ wax¢ und *“frivol . 
ment,” and speaks of his * Parisian ai and * ballet-yirl wes H 
then immediately refers to Gibson's masterpieces “of lifeless labour a 
weful coldness, These propositions sufficiently carry with them t 
own contradiction, and signally jn the value of iticisms made | 
whose opinions are influenced by impulsive thoughtles $s and war 
personal predilection. Diy Pow 


AFTER DEATH (BRETON 


Tne four boards of the coflin lid 


Hea tail the aead man aid, 


The first curse was in his mouth, 


Made of grave’s mould and d wily droutl 
The next curse was in his head 
Made of God’s work discomlited ; 


The next curse was in his hands, 
Made out of two grave-ban 
The next curse was in his ft 


Made out of a grave eet 


] had fair coins red and whit 
And my ' MN is great ligit 
I had fair clothes green and 1 
A d st is, oe ld b und ! i i} i 
But no meat con in n ith 
N L fare as the worm doth 


And no gold binds in my hair, 
Now | fare as the blind fare ; 
My live thews were of great strength, 
Now am | waxen a span’s length ; 
* From the Recueil de Chants Bretons, edited by Félicien Ce 
série (no more published), p. 89. Paris, 1855. 
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My live sides were full of lust, 
Now are they dried with dust.’ 


The first boar 1 spake 
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sonal qualifications for the part of the fas inating Rosina, her brilliant 
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t efficient r 
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piquancy and grace 
resentative of one 


Signor Zucchini, 


“Ts red ¢ ld wort ! who made his in England as Don Bartolo, was moderately successful, 
i " - . 
. . ; ] r(ia vas 1 aro Sicnor erg S lw = 
The second answered : jand Signor r was a capital -iga ignor La Terza ircely in 
‘ : at 2” } fused enough humour into his representation of the pompous and gro- 
‘Ts wine or hon ie more sweet: ' 
‘ : tesque Don B but surpassed his performance as Uroe in sing! Sign 
The third board sp and said : | Bettini, as A _ acted very fairly, but has not power en of voi 
* [s it best eating liesh or Dread? |! , mt ap he band, considering the short not ey must 
The four! } ver t s } hay t through their part admirably, the de ful riure i 
The fourth an er thu | ; 
« All th ae = . swith u i] ul ul bel iV to periecti 
eapasges ° : On Tuesday Malle. Trebelli appea as Azucena, in postpone 
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’ +] 
os Is the green au ul Lt drown W bh Lam | | 
lave they | ts { | Verdi's to be pro fter the Ba Saturday 
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ey pays. 3 : " 4.9 |M ri t th los I vberlik, and w s rted | 
And my wiles ly for beasts’ meat : ; - : + 
f : it \ é ipany, a ‘ us of 2 
lave th *y boiled my n in a brass pa } I) W MM y Popular Con s” attracted a la aud 
And built a gallon hang my man?” j a ly very one of the ser rhly interestit Herr Joachim 
, , |v us th lion nd his f sance of J. 8. Bach’s * Andante and I ue 
; } it t 
Phe boards said 1C maj the * ition,” of the evening “ The Giant of Thu ‘ 
* This is a ke . ab ye Geom, | s Me 1 call il “ ilso worthily represen il k 
our wile has ( ceolden bed, )P 8 iti Italian rt * and a quart ib hor 
‘ t > t t 1 riu y Madame | i Vi wa 
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or from love of cotton, wished well to the Confederacy. If secession 
were a constitutional right there was some chance that the country 
might examine no further into the designs or character of the Southern 
leaders, but content with the assurance that the American constitution 
was not broken, hold foreigners freed from the duty of inquiring 
into the policy of men who kept within the laws of their own nation. 
When, therefore, the question whether secession is constitutional 
is urged on the wearied attention of the public, fairness requires 
them to recollect that it is Secessionists who started the inquiry, 
and that the judicious friends of the North, when they argue that 
secession is treason, do not, of course, mean to imply that the mere 
fact that Mr. Davis is a rebel proves of itself that he is not a patriot, 
but that it does force him to defend his conduct on the same pleas by 
which other insurgents have defended theirs, and not to avoid in- 
quiries into character by putting his accusers out of court on a legal 
quibble. 

There is, therefore, good cause why Mr. Rawlins should reopen a 
discussion which, under any other circumstances, would have been 
barred by lapse of time. His rejoinder to Mr. Spence is not, perhaps, 
the best which could have been made. He is inthe position of a man of 
plain sense who replies to the speech of a trained sivossie, and though 
in the right, is by no means sure of gaining the jury’s verdict. His 
statements are not very clearly arranged, and their force, and even 
meaning, is not always apparent till put side by side with the alle- 
gations they are meant to contradict. Nevertheless, a sensible 
speaker, who keeps steadily hold of the facts to which he wishes 
to call attention, can often overthrow the ingenious efforts of the 
most wordy advocacy. As long as a practised orator flows on with 
unbroken he and assurance, his audience neither doubt lis asser- 
tions nor scan critically the cogency of his arguments ; but when his 
plain-spoken rival shows that here a fact is misstated, there a quo- 
tation curtailed, or a conclusion scarcely proved, hearers begin to 
suspect the speaker whom they admired, and look for themselves 
into the truth of his allegations and weight of his reasons. Many 
persons will probably read Mr. Rawlins without obtaining a perfect 
conviction that Mr. Spence has lost his case, but no one who has once 
perused the “ American Disunion” will ever again read Mr. Spence’s 
work with unsuspecting confidence. Thus when Mr. Spence, to take 
one of many examples, alleges that the term National Government, 
which appeared in what he, with a slight inaccuracy, terms the first 


draft of the constitution, was struck out in the Convention, because | 


‘opposed to the intentions of the parties,” guileless students think 
a great point has been made against the views of the Federal Govern- 
ment, But this impression is diminished when Mr. Rawlins states 
the simple fact that the omission of these words was occasioned by 
an alteration in the form of the sentence in which they were meant 
to be introduced, and that in the resolutions referred to the term 
“national” is applied twelve times to the judicial and legislative de- 
partments, whilst the very expression “ National Government,” 
alleged to have been avoided, is itself usedtwice. Such inaccuracies, 
leaning always to one side, are constantly pointed out by Mr. Spence’s 
assailant. Madison is by a judicious curtailment made to express 
an opinion very nearly the opposite to that he entertained, and 
general references to various authorities enlist names on Mr. Spence’s 
side which, when the reference is carefully examined, favour quite 
as much the views of his opponents as his own. 

We might, had we the space, go through the various quotations 
and arguments to which strong objections might be taken, but we 
po to examine carefully the opinions of one man whom Mr. Spence 
has by implication at least summoned as a witness in his favour. 


Mr. Austin speaks with an authority greater, perhaps, than that pos- | 


sessed by any living jurist. The beautiful accuracy of his language 
and thought gives his words a significance out of comparison greater 
than that which can be attached to the opinions either of Mr. Motley 
or Mr. Spence. Writing, moreover, on the Constitution of America 
in 1832, when there were no ci:cumstances, such as those which now 
bias the minds of even the most candid judges, his verdict on the 
question at present in debate comes from the dead like the voice of 
judicial wisdom. In an elaborate disquisition on the nature of 
sovereignty, he has analyzed the constitution of the American Union, 
and his writings, whilst they expose some flaws in the ordinary 
arguments both of Federalists and Confederates, give, in our judg- 
ment, the death-blow to the theory that secession is constitutional. 
Mr. Spence knows what is gained by a great name, and refers, as 
it were casually, to Mr. Austin, who, as he says, and with truth, 
terms the Government of America a “subject minister.” No more 
is said, and not a doubt would occur to the reader that the 
greatest of English writers on law favoured the heresies of Seces- 
sionists. In such a case we must do for our readers what Mr. 
Spence has not done for his, and let them hear Mr. Austin’s own 
words. It should, however, be explained that the whoie gist of his 
argument, unhappily too long for quotation, tends to show that the 
Government of America is different in kind from an ordinary Con- 
federacy, such, for example, as the Confederation of Germany or of 
Switzerland, as they existed in 1832; that it is, in his terms, “a 
composite state,” not “a system of confederated states.” “ L be- 
lieve,” he writes, “that the common Government, or the Govern- 
ment consisting of the Congress and the President of the United 
States, is merely a subject minister of the United States Govern- 
ments. I believe that none of the latter is properly supreme, even 
in the State or political society of which it is the immediate chief. 
And, lastly, I believe that the sovereiguty of each of the States re- 
sides in the States’ Governments, as forming one aggregate body; 
meaning by a State’s Government, not its ordinary legislature, but 
the body of its citizens, which appoints its ordinary legislature, and 
which, the Union apart, is properly sovereign therein.” — 


* a 

This passage goes to the root of the whole matter. Whioever reas 
the chapter of which it forms part will find a solution for mean 
one problem. Federalists occasionally represent Congress as supp > 
Confederates advance in their defence the doctrine of States = 
reignty. Mr. Austin shows that each view is incorrect. The ultima 
sovereign of the American Union is the body of States as forming ox 
aggregate, convoked in the manner which the constitution prescribes, 
This body, and this alone, has power legally to sever the Union on 
override the rights left to the States. Against its majesty the Cor, 
federate leaders have rebelled. Whether their rebellion is or is = 
justifiable is another question, but no proof of what needed ms 
demonstration—that Congress was not all-powerful—enables them ty 





plead that they are exercising constitutional rights. The proof of 
|their rebellion is probably now of little consequence to them, Both 
| parties in America will be equally forced to revolutionary measures 
land the most salutary as well as the most unconstitutional ae¢ of 
| Congress would be to proclaim its own omnipotence. But their 
| defenders will suffer in public estimation by “es grounded ‘ 
|defence upon bad law. Mr. Spence has been called a judge whe 
|certainly no more than an advocate, aud when open to the eras 
jsuspicion of that lowest kind of advocacy which condescends 
| garble authorities. 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S “MODERN LOVE” 
| CLEV ER bold men with any literary capacity are always tempted to 


write verse, as they can say so much under its artistic cover whic 


jin common prose they could not say at all. It is a false impulse, how. 
jever, for unless the form of verse is really that in which it is mog 
jnatural for them to write, the effect of adopting it is to mak 
jthe sharp hits which would be natural in prose, look out of place— 
lugged in by head and shoulders—and the audacity exceedingly te. 
ipellent. This is certainly the effect upon us of this volume of verse 
| Mr. George Meredith is a clever man, without literary genius, taste, 
lor judgment, and apparently aims at that sort of umn of point, 
| passion, and pictorial audacity which Byron attained in “ Don Juan” 
|'There is, however, no kind of harmonious concord between his idess 
and his expressions ; when he is swart, as he is habitually, the form of 
versification makes the smartness look still more vulgar, and the joey. 
larity jar far more than it would in prose. On the whole the effect of the 
{book on us is that of clever, meretricious, turbid pictures, by a man 
of some vigour, jaunty manners, quick observation, and some victorial 
skill, who likes writing about naked human passions, but does not 
bring either original imaginative power or true sentiment to the task, 
The chief composition in the book, absurdly called Modern Lore, isa 
|series of sonnets intended to versify the leading conception of Goethe's 
1 elective aflinities.’ Mr. Meredith effects this with occasional vigow 
| but without any vestige of original thought or purpose which could 
excuse so unpleasant a subject, and intersperses it, moreover, wil 
sardonie grins that have all the effect of an intentional affectation of 
This is not quite always the case, however, or we should 


|cynicism. 
soon throw the book contemptuously aside ; for the jocularities an 
intolerably feeble and vulgar. The best, or one of the best sonnets, 
describes the concealed tragedy of social life when the hero (if he is 
Ito be so called) with his wife and the lady for whom he has sine 
|formed a passion are walking on the terrace before dinner wit! 
| brilliant party : 
* Along the garden terrace, under which 

A purple valley (lighted at its edge 

By smoky torch-flame on the long cloud-ledge 

Whereunder dropp'd the chariot), glimmers rich, 

A quiet company we pace, and wait 
} The dinner-bell in pre-digestive calm. 
| So sweet up violet banks the Southern baim 
Breathes round, we care not if the bell be late: 
rho’ here and there gray seniors question Time 
In irritable coughings. With slow foot 
1 he low, ros d moon, the fac e of Music mute, 


Begins among her silent bars to climb. 
As in and out, in silvery dusk, we thread, 
I hear the laugh of Madam, and discern 

| My Lady’s heel before me at each turn. 
Our Tragedy, is it alive or dead?” 


There is considerable vividness in this description, especially of t! 
“rey seniors” who “ question Time in irritable coughings,” but t 
intended poetry is meretricious ; no one who feels truly can help fee 
ing that to speak of “the low, rosed moon” as “the face of Mus 
lmute,” is a snatch at the glitter and varnish of apparent, not 
poetry. ‘There is no analogy, subtle or otherwise, between the r 
isimplicity of the moon’s face and the spirit of music, which alway 
involves the unity of melodious variety. A true poct has said, 
* Slow, slow, fall 
With indecisive motion eddying down, 
The white-winged flakes calm as the sleep of sound, 


Dim as a dream ;” 
jand this is beautiful, for it really translates the languag of hear 
linto the language of sight. But to speak of the moon as “face 

‘Music mute,” appeals to no subtle analogy at all, and is a mere W 
| meaning enlogium on that admirable planet. Such a eriticism 

idoubtless small,—but in these minute touches lies the true distine 
* between a poet and one 
| 


“Who hides with ornament his want of Art.” 


Mr. George Meredith has a sense of what is graphic, but he neve 
makes an excursion beyond that into what he intends for poet} 
| Without falling into some trick of false ornamentation. For out 


* Modern Love and Poems of the English Roadside; with Poems and Ballads 


George Meredith. Chapman and Hall 
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ve example We will take the most reflective of these sonnets, in| the Alps, given us a vision of the spirit of Beauty, whom he proposes 
eich Mr. Meredith is teaching us how to leafn from Nature not to|in a vehement kind of half-and-half enthusiasm, one half sentiment 
7 tach ourselves irretrievably to any mortal thing. The idea is | the other half beer, to introduce to a London cabman. Th poem is 
at cibly expressed till it is mtended to rise into a sort of tragic | long and rambling, but we extract such verses as bear upon this great 
forciw) = me 
cl max 


at the end, when it soars into an absurd parody of Tenny-| idea. The poet is speaking at first,—as we gather,—of the spirit of 








sonian metaphor that is a perfect specimen of the foolish-sublime : poetic beauty 

: «s] play for Seasons ; not Eternities !’ “She dances, and gleams, now under the wave, 
Says Nature laugliing on her way. ‘So must Now on a fern-branch, or fox-glove bell ; 
Ali those whose stake is nothing more than dust!’ Thro’ a wreath of the bramble she eyes me grave ; 
And lo, she wirs, and of her harmonies She has a secret she will not tell. 
She is full sure! Upon her dying rose “ But if I follow her more and more, 
She drops a look of fondness, and goes by, If I hold her sacred to each lone spot, 
Scarce any retrospection in her eye; She'll tell me—what I knew before ! 
For she the laws of growth most deeply knows, lor the secret is, that she can’t be caught! 
Whose hands bear, here, a seed-bag; there, an urn. ; ; 
Pledged she herself to aught, ‘twould mark her end! “ What say you, if, in this retreat 
This lesson of our only visible friend, While she poises tiptoe on yon granite slab, man 
Can we not teach our foolish hearts to learn ? I introduce her, shy and sweet, 
Yes! yes ;—but oh, our human rose is fair lo a short-neck’d, many-caped, London cabman 
Surpassingly ! Lose calmly Love ’s great bliss, “You ¢ s} '—_-she totters ! , And is it too much ? 
When the renew d forever of a kiss : = Mayn't he take off his hat to her? h pe for a tou 
Sounds thro’ the listless hurricane of hair Get one kind curtsey of aérial grace 

What is the “forever of a kiss?” Is Mr. Meredith trying to dis- | For his most liberal grimace ?” 

tnouish between “the transient” and “the permanent” in kisses, | ‘ 

« das ree seyn” and “reine nichts” as the German sages say, and “A fu en on sullerance must not act 

to single out the permanent element, that which expresses “ the My Lady Seornful :—thus presuming, 


| ntiment ol ; 
infinite.” If this rash suggestion be at all near the mark, we are | a ntiment won't wed with Fact, 
Innate. b 4 > . 99 | ‘oor Sentiment soo eeds p 
+I] painfully in the dark as to the force of the word “renewed.” If | timent n needs perfuming. 
still pain 5 . , - A Let her curtsey with b coming tact 
he “renewed forever of a kiss” in any way refers to the renewal ' : ee 
th —s - Py. Se To cabman caped and poet blooming !— 
{ this mifinite eicni¢ ut, $s ordiuary p Opie woul | suppose, why 1S | 
this the moment when we are exhorted to “dose calmly love’s great 


. » 5 “ Tremendous thought, which I scarce dare blab, mat 
bliss” ? If it be . k en taking the force of the word “renewed On | rhe soul she yet lacks—the illumination 
this particular crisis is hid from us. And what are we to say of th | 


Immortal !—it strikes me like inspiration, 
last ime? Surely the “sound” of a kiss is not the true poetic and 


She must get her that soul by wedding the cabman ! 


permanent element therein? If there is a “ forever’—an eternal “ Don't ask me why :—when instinct speaks, 
element,—in these expressive symbolic actions at all, we submit that Old Mother Reason is not at home, 
it is not in the sound, —that on the contrary the sound Is an accl- | But how gladly would dance the days and the weeks! 


dental and rather unfortunate adjunct and accident in them And _And the sky, what a mirth-embracing dome! 
what can Mr. Meredith mean to suggest by speaking of them as if round sweet Poesy's waist were curl'd 
‘ Phe arm of him who drives the World!” 


sounding through a “listless hurricane of hair’? That which 
heard through a hurricane-—though we will not rashly answer for a 
“listless” hurricane, hurricanes usually appearing to us quite too | 


wuch in earnest,—is usually a thunderelap and nothing less,—and if 
Mr. Meredith really means to be sentimental thout a kiss that im any 


“It takes him doubtless long to peel, 
Who wears at least a dozen capes: 
Yet if but once she makes him feel, 
Phe man comes of his multiform shapes. 


way resembles a thunders lay ects fear I po will fall into bis mood. Pro *'To make him feel, friend, is not easy. 

bably the “listless hurricane of hair Was meant as a gorgeous / once did nourish that ambition: 

metaphor addressed to the ey¢ md not to the car—the hair bemg a But there he s, purple, and greasy, and wheezy, 
non-conductor of sound, soltening or smothering the loud report | And waits a greater and truer magician! 


alluded to, and resembling a “listless hurricane,” only in the tumul his is not intellectual courage, nor buoyancy of spirit, nor a 





tuous tangle of agitated locks, expressive of the abandon of great grief, | thing but a spasmodie ostentation of fast writing. There are moods 
But turn it how you will we fear this meretricious piece of fine | n which a man of high animal spirits is apt to think that any non- 
writing turns out to mean that some very loud sound has been heard | cance whieh amuses himself in an irrational moment is good enough 
in spite of great obstacles —which sound and which obstacles are sup-] to amuse the world; aud because Mr. George Meredith was amused 
I sed to heighten the anguish of renunciation. We fear there was for the moment with the incongruity of fancying a greasy-coated cab- 
something of a “listless hurricane” of ideas in the author’s mind] ).4) with his arm round Calliope, and with his own poor pun on that 


when he extemporized this very noble language. 

This, it will be said, is verbal criticism but that is not $0. No 
clever man who prizes gi undil juent ornament above modest meaning 
is guilty of a mere verbal n clivence, for this goes to the heart of the 
matter. Mr. Meredith, too ] uch, so far as we understand the in | 
tended drift of his Modern Lore, we can accuse it of nothing worss 


than meddling causelessly, and somewhat pruriently, with a deep and | 


| person’s “ driving the world,” he thought it, we suppose, a mark of in- 
| tellectual pluck to print it. It really is only noisy vulgarity, which, 

in so clever a man—for he is clever and graphic in his way—is exceed- 
ingly unworthy. ‘There is a deep vein of muddy sentiment in most 
men, but they should let the mud settle, and not boast of it to the 
world. Mr. Meredith evid ntly thinks mud picturesque, as, indeed, 
it may be, but all picturesqueness Is not poetry. Que gains a gra yhic 


painful subject, on which he has no convictions to xpress), SOMCTIMES | Hieture of a good deal of interior mental mud without verse to help 
treats serious themes with a flippant levity that is exceedingly vulgar | 4.) Mr. Meredith thinks we do not get enough, and the s lution given 
and unpleasant, and pe rh ips even unjust to himself here is somelimes a very thick one indeed The best thing in the 

“You like not that French novel? Tell me why. ibook is “Juggling Jc rry,” which is not vulgar nor tawdry, as so 


You think it most unnatural. Let us se 
The actors are, it seems, the usual three: 
Husband, and wife, and lover. She—but fic . ae om 
In England we'll not hear of it Edmond ARISTOTLE’S NATURAL HISTORY.’ 
The love a4 T | | ‘the Natural History Sciences duri 
The lover, her devout chagrin doth share ; | ln ri vid and varied progress of th Natura ! wy sciences durin 
Blanc-mange and absinthe are his penitent fare, lth present century, and the consequent necessity entailed on a 
Till his pale aspect makes her overfond those who study them of “keeping on a level with the literature of 
I | h w! ‘ | 
So, to preclude fresh sin, he tries rosbif. { tis ealled—that is, of always reading the last new 
Meantime the husband is no more abused : book upon it—has led to a gradually mereasing negiect ol the older 


—— —— her ere the t oe nl: | scientilic writers. Other cucumstauces, loo, have contributed to the 
12n hangeth ali on one tremendous Il:— 


} much Ol the volume is. 


} same result, among which we tay bit ntion the increasing division of 


+ Bet th pasar tps eas ale , m labour in the field of science, tending, as it constantly does, towards 
Unnatural? My dear, these things are life: |} & harrow speciaization mM ed acalion Wich Fen lers ancient writings 

And life, they say, is worthy of the Muse. year by year more inaces ssible to the majority of s ‘a ntific men. 

This is wretched J cul rity, as pointl ss as it is coarse, and | How far this state of things nay be desirable, or if not desirable, how 
though it is certainly the worst sonnet in the series, after reading | far it may be capable of amelioration, is a subject with which we are 
, . , t at present ¢ i ! 1. but that the facts are as we have stated 


the whole through several times, there seems to us no more purpose, | HOt ab pl t ’ 

poetic or moral, to be got out of the scries, than out of this single | there ean be no doub It is possibie, also, that we may not even 
sounet,—the general drift being that there is a good deal of tragic , yet have got beyond the reach of the reaction against that abject sub- 
misunderstanding leading to K ote erate unfaithfulness in the marriage | Mussion to the authority ol the ancients which in the sixteenth century 
of proud minds ike might have been very happy if they had so | Caust da graduate ol Oxl rd to be threaten | with d pris anne nt by 
chosen sonal Siiemaaiiate plac which is ile trated a 2 freedon that the College of Physi jans for hipugning the infallibility of Galen. 
mhtehs tell fe een lige ¥ At any rate, from whatever causes It may have arisen, the opinion 
The thing has no kind of right t 


and prurient taste. | . 
Love: “ Moder has certainly prevailed that all physi il science is essentially modern, 
un L000; SOC hy} #e . ae . e 





ust” would be cert uinly more rh not a true title and that the natural history sciences in particular are almost exclu- 

: i nly a ) i s ! ‘ US, oof h . » fen wen ns The ap p 
there is s ymething of real love, but more of the other « mbodied in | sively the growth of the la 5 “" Tepreen Ihe appearance of 
the sonnets. ‘ lsuch a work as that, the tithe of which stands at the head of our 


be considered as an indication of some progress 


In the verses which do not hinge on this sort of subject, there | article, may, we hope, L 
, and rational view of our relations to antiquity 


is the same confusion between a “fast” taste and what Mr, | towards a more sober 
Meredith mistakes for co irageous realism,—poetic pre-Raphaelite- | * Aristotle's History of Animals. Translated by Richard Cresswell, M.A., St 
ism. For instance, Mr. Meredith has, in some verses on a scene in ' John's College, Oxford. Henry G. Bohn 
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in this matter than is implied in a grotesque idolatry -on the 
one hand, or an unreasonable depreciation on the other. The 
remark which will, we think, naturally suggest itself to the mind 
of any one reading Aristotle’s works on natural history by the light 
of modern science is this: that while the positive amount and value 
of his knowledge has been, upon the whole, underrated, at least of 
late years, his independence of his contemporaries and predecessors 
has been somewhat exaggerated. In proot of the first of these as- 
sertions we need only refer to a list of modern discoveries, or rather 
re-diseoveries, antieip ited by Aristotle, given in the introduction to his 
* Aristoteles Thierkunde ” by Dr. Meyer ( Berlin, 1855), alist which, 
he says, it would be easy to extend. We might select too, were not 
the task an endless one, from the history of animals innumerable in- 
stances showing at once the accuracy and extent of Aristotle’s know- 
ledge of his subject ; such, for instance, as the well-known descrip- 
tion of the ch unele on in book ‘. ch. vi. ; the account of the anato iV ol 
00k ili., chs. iV., 
observations upon the migrations of fishes in book viii., 
the remark in book iii., ch. xiv., that the quantity of blood in th 
extremities is diminished during sleep ; 
some faint foreshadowing in Aristotle’s mind of the greatest of all 
physiological discoveries, the e reulation of the blood. But such 
j n and accurate dese ption might, as W 


ly. Onthe other hand, it must be 


snails, ascidians, and insects in vi., and vii.: t 






ch. XV.3 and 


whieh almost seems to imply 


instances of acute observati 
have said, be multipli “d ind fi s 
admitted that there are errors to be found here and there which, wl 
taken in connexi table; t 


are told, hook a ch. 





n with these, seem utterly unaccow 
xiil., that the 
is empty, and the brain destitute 


back part of the skull in all anim 
of blood; and in book ii., « 


that the lion has no vertebrae inthe neck. 

In regard to the knowledge of natural history-sciences 
already existed when Aristotle wrote, we may remark that ¢ fi 
of Anima/s itself abounds in evidence which proves it to have b 


Thus, 
icntions, we 


besides actual quotations from earlier a 
find 
ch. xiv.) speaking in general terms of the * 
the books It is prob ble. too, that the 


considerable. 


whose names he Aristotle in one place 43 


drawings (or d s) in 


on anatomy.” custom « 


| 


ing auguries from inspection of the viscera of sacrificial a 
could barely exist long among so highly intelligent a people as 1 

. on - 
Athenians without suggesting the idea of anatomical investiga 
This conjecture derive +} some plausib ty from the fact that « t 
of anatomy upon which Aristotle is particularly clear and correct i 
the existence and position of the gall bladder in various clas ol 


ul we know incidentally from a passage in the Ant 
s that the gall bladder is an org 


animals, 


Sophocl nto which especial it 
i 


referred to. ‘J 


OUUMOUS SILHS W ( 


was directed in such inspections as those we have 
the prophet, in enumerating to Creon the 
had observed, mentions, among the rest (1. LOLO), 
Ket MeTapotot 
yoXat OLECTTELVOVTO. 
We have thus touched upon a few only of the many points of interest 
suggested by Aristotle’s //istory of Animals. Space 
more, but what we have said may perhaps sutflice to draw the atten 
tion of some who are more familiar with modern than ancient sei 
to the facilities placed in their way by Mr. Bohn for forming an inde 
pendent judgment upon the physiological knowledge of the ancient 
world. ‘hey will find the subject. r 
better than they may be inclined to « xpect 
lt is, p rhaps, hardly necessary to uid that the eeneral character 
of a k treatise, and in particular the detailed 
function of reproduction in the work before us, 


forbids us to do 


pay any study bestowed upon it 


Gree treatment of tl 


must always render 
it unsuitable for that class of readers for whose benetit popular hand- 
books are intended. 


GERMAN TITEOLOGY.* 
NoTIcE. 


SECOND 


No one, not excepting even its author, ever thought of claiming for 





the Leben Jesu any great merit on the score of its originality. The 
importance of the book lay rather in this, that it massed together, 
with extraordinary skill, all old objections, and hurled them against 
the citadel of orthodoxy. Be this as it may, it is impossible to 
exaggerate the effect which it produced. \ perfect literature of 


polemical works followed its app wanee. From 
theological opinion came forth champions to engage this new 
Goliath. Ste udel, the great-grandson ‘of Be rr l, ind on f the 
highest officers in the University of Tiibingen, was the first 1 
his rash and insolent subordinate. The Eravyelische Kirch 
the organ of the new orthodoxy of Berlin, was not far 
Tholuck opened his fire in 1837, so did Neander and a host of others, 
till the whole of Germany rang with the contest. Of all this Strauss 
took no great He published, indeed, a series of contro- 
versial pamphlets. Ile made, mm suces 
Jesu, many admissions, but he did not materially change his views 
and in one ‘ace 
the dialogues of Ulrich von Hutten, he 
which has often been made, that his work had been r 
we won’t quarrel about words. Granted that my Z 
refuted, it has been refuted only as a man’s calculation is refu 1 
who supposing that he owes ten thousand florins finds that he owes 
only five hundred.” 

More important than any of the works which were dir i 
tended as answers to Strauss were the learned labours of F. C. 
Baur. This remarkable man had been the preceptor of the 
of the Leben Jesz, first at Blaubeuren, and then at Tiibingen, and his 





account, 
ssive editions of the Leben 


of his most recent works, the preface to his translation of 


answers thi ss l 


thus 





with I 








* Geshichte der Neuesten Theologie, Von Karl Schwarz, Leipzig: Brockhaus. 


| which they consider fundamental. 


writings bear to those of his pupil somewhat the same relation wh 

the Roman history of Mommsen does to the work of Sir G, ¢ I — 
on the same subject. They are, in other words, as much pete 
tive as destructive. Baur was the founder of the Tiibingey Sch a 
of which Hilgenfeld at Jena, and Zeller at Marburg, are the two a 
distinguished living representatives. Of course there are many thi . 
in which the various members of this school do not agree. and ’ 
conclusions are often startling, but they have brought to bea 

s of the New Testament an amount of zeal and le 


the writing 
whi h if would ill heco ne any hon ‘st man to question, or any « 
Baur died in December, 1860, and four 
‘ed in his honour by his theological col) 
Tubing Not one of , 


opinions, but all of them unite in expressions of th pre 


to undervalue. 


orations pronoun 





rt 


( 
, now lie before us. these m 





veneration, equally ereditable to them and to the great deceased. \ 
noteworthy, but noteworthy for a different reasou, were the 
of those who attempted to defend the citadel against Strauss 
abandoning ma iV of the outworks. The School of Co ipr 
we may call it, includes many of the most respectable th 

is In Germany, such as those of Dorn Nitzseh, and | - 
Dut we question whether it is like ly to become more p lea 
S$ at present. 

Hardly had the learned-recovered from the astonishment y 
by the Leben Jesu when they were startled by the writing of : 
band of Heaven-storming insurgents. l series of 
publications ealled the Jlal/ische Jahrbicher, the works of Feu 
md of Bruno Bauer, showed that anarchy had commenced jn the 
field of speculation, and that Forster had said, only too truly 
the grave of Hegel, “ No after conqueror will ascend the 
throne of Alexander.” ‘These works, however, hardly come y 
uur province. They mark the violence of the rel 1 ag 
despotisin and hypoerisy. Ihe tendencies to which they 
witness culminated in the follies of 1S4S, and Germany has. s 
that’ memorable year, both learned and forgotten much. Nothing 
can be more false than the notion which is industriously propagated 
by a certain class of writers, that one school after another in t 
country has destroyed its predecessor—that the whole result 
thought has been simply to disintegrate. 

Mueh has been said ot late of the reaction in G in theologs 
is suppost dto have arisen from the alarm produced by this destruetiy 
process. ‘There is truth and falsehood in this talk of reaction. 

s been a reaction, but it has been produced by a different 


From the death of Altenstein, in 1840, to the change of ministry 
which followed the assumption of the Regeney by the present King 
of Prussia, the whole foree of the Government inthe most i ta 


state of Protestant Germany was thrown into the seale of obsew 






tism. Professors were Imstigated to betr their pups, and 

» denounce their teach Chis sys 1 bore its natural fruits, 4 
race of theologians arose who were ft ou ary both im 
religion and polities, but the tl ola lost all influence 
laity, many of whom, as we have already hinted, became convert 


oppression and _ bigotry 


to extreme opinions from disgust at the 
which they saw around them. 





Premising that we must leave out of account an immense m 
of theologians, like Ewald, whom we cannot with propriety co 
with any theological party, and “who fight for thelr own har 
may divide the theological world of Germany tuto tour great ¢ 3 


lL. The New Lutherans. 
2. The Hyper-Lutherans. 
3. The party of the Neue Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung. 
The party of the Protestantische Kirchen-Zeitung. 
» New Lutherans are led by Henestenberg, and have for 
organ the Evangelische Kirehen-Zeitung. They date their rise from 
religious excitement which was caused by the union of 1 
At first they wer 


went on t ! s 


. 
th 








wmed and Lutheran churehes in Prussia. 
looked on by the 
Berlin, acting under the 


Government, but as time 


influence of the 
in this section w their natural aux s 
r through the reign of Frederick Will 
as of the New L 


principles of the 


d in favo 


smuch] itronized by the late King. The i 








} sent as ular mixture of Evangelicalism and ‘Tracta 
th re pages in their jou nal which would be approved 
most enthu ! ’ st in England, and others which w l 
eC pt ible i Exeter 

The Hyper-Lutherans answer as nearly as anything in G 
can do to our 1 High Churehmen Chev are led by Kaluis 
Professor in I ig, and by Vilmar, an ceclesiastie of that 
COURLES leet Iless lo the ranks bel es Il ( L 
Hall , Who lias g C, pel s, asf is any {th l in t a 
of Rome. In G V vevi his form of belief seen 
more out of plac than in Eneland Our Tractarians ha i 5 
lent historieal right to exist, and if they were dislodged f 
place hh th establishment it v uld « s to be the ol ( ( l 
Andrewes and of | ivl rr. | rN Ger y t reach i t 
was tar m re compl te, and thie lern efforts to repair I 
air of absurdity. Hy Lutheran ialism wants, too, t 
nite prettine sses of its English relat The novels of M Yong 
and Miss Sewell are eagerly read amongst the upper class 
Germany, in whose ranks this party, as well as the pre ung 


has its chief lay supporters, but 

duces anythir : 
The party of the 1 Evangeliseh 

supports the Evangelical Alliance. It is con persons 

holding very diverse opinions, are yet agreed upon certain ¢ 

F To some extent, we doub 


A : i 
t will be a long time b 


Pas eraceful 





Ki he e-Zeitun 7is that W 
ip sed of 








ich 


ms 


<i 
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; , .rstanding arises from ignorance. 
their mutual good understa - arise 

- endowed with so much of the wisdom o 
ae ieee of Dr. Tholuck may be wi ll content to use such an asso- 
the sné ° A 


ur Ses while laughing at the illusions of many 
} r his own purpo es, ‘ 
cation to 
with whom he acts ; 


but we shrewdly suspect that few of the English 
rs of that body would agrec 


vith the Biblieal views of th 
No one, however, can avoid looking on 


f the serpent as has fallen to 


membe 


witt¥ and learne l protess 








he Evang lical Alliance as well-meant attempt to heal dissenstons, 
the E g l 
os ver cle arly he may 8 that for the present such an attempt 1s 
how x i 
wors¢ than hops 1CSS. : 

The party most likely to have e upper und in Germany for the 

e pat Os : 

: : r ' ted } ” ohn ’ , 
next twenty years Is that represented wy the Prelestantische Kirchen- 
rT a newspaper publish 1 Berlin.  Lts¢ s orters ai 
Fitung, a newspaper pu 
Leltung, I 
Dr Dittenberger the court p r at Weimar, Dr. Carl Schwarz, 
r. ser, I 
sho fills a similar position at Gotha, Dr. Eltester, of Potsdam, Di 
who fills ¢ | : 

\y low ol Berlin, \ KI yh DY work wh he publi | many 
e all ‘ ; | sin Seot ] | Dr A] xa , 
pars azo on The ecciesiasts t a) 1ocotia | 
year . ger era vent of Swiss theolog 


»1s O ol i i 


Schweizer, Wh 


h. Weshould perhaps not be w r these 





This school acct s many ol t SbOPICAL An \ ( is 

f ‘Tubingen but hopes ve t , nt Chureh i nei 
for tl ral and ement I \ 
rejects thi fourths hia i it 
inculeat It strives sp UA St hia 
sa sn ly t tte | y i 
Germany would, w ‘ f t 

i ibers, b ¢ ‘ \\ 
wany of t vou ‘ 1 we 

If we exanune f tel dist \ i grou 1 in 


Protestant Gi : o yulk 


j the mitel 


ind so forth—in all parts the cou . be x to section 





ther of lik 





we so numerous U! t v0 ze. 

the clergy it is ¢ t ‘ i ) a 
Bremen, &c., tl 

ause | s( h j 

issoiule VOULN Is O lu ‘I 1 lik 
tuev are fi r the | { i Wi 


oniy about twecive out 

















wise. In Gotha the iiuele I vw Pert y NM u is 

pietistic sition t m i is y i 
Government has ¢ i ( encou I ( ary pa 
i n which 1s ! Geri y wil t ul polit 
but in Prussia similar effort \ { ‘ ess. ‘The Saxon Is 
avery sober and steady with a great to 
too hard In Berlin t i ! : n ¢ I 
achionari¢s. Ln Llolst 1 al \l iC] irg t icil p y is ver) 
owerlul 

The 1 iversitle \ ‘ 1 r tin { 

aching. Some, like R : I c ( ely uls 

i the uitra-conservalives Ly ris nea tin " ( i " 
Tibingen has forgotten B L het cipal t gians be 
to the | ty of c rom J On I othe i, Is a CUNY 
liberal. Heidelberg t names of R | Hitz 
the former the most br t the m mus of 
German theologians, thi t of the greate ithorit i 
the writings of the Old ‘I ent. Hl iuptot 
nious eclecticism of Tholuck and th philosophical mysticism ol 
Julius Miller. 

During the years in w the politico-rel is reaction triumphed 
inGermany the liberal the y of that country made for itsell ret 
new conquests—in LH ul, in | ee, and in Switzerland th 

ntre of 1 ement in ft s is the Unive 
sity of Leyden, and its Prof S Llis f 
have suci led to t : z ld D th iwion { 
school ol Gronimeen | cy ed, they eon 
ure ay e most nu ction of Protestant Chure f tl 
and rhe history of f y \ i tL cou y is al a 
sealed book to Englishmen; but it is curious in ! ys than one 
More especially is the diverg tf Duteh Ca i from the ok 

( 1 well ( r stud in it has yet uned 
1 s i rH re rrea » a 
] iT fi VV a i 
: unt ( | " v< | head t ti 
liberal Protestant party in France are m Strasburg, and its two 
remarkable re presen tive P Css KK 1 M. ¢ i I 
lessor Reu is ch vy d ruls | ! t two g 
works—one in G an and : rin F The firs 
these Is roduc \ | i " 
I tl ‘ wry { ’ 1. ¢ 
preacher. Closely ¢ , i S \ 
younger Coquerel, | \l. Revi il terdam; and A 
Scherer, Versa 

In Sw zeriand t | ‘ r 3 ve fort ! rin pal g 
the Zeit Ref A ler od / which Is pub 
lished at W intert! u id is ea | by Lang, a pul ol Baur’ » Wik 
Settled at St. Gall, afte wing | en oblig ito leave Germany 


consequence of the troub of LS48, 
We understand that Dr. Schwarz will, in the course ol 


summer, publish a new tion of his very excellent book, and that 


A man who | 


it will include an account of Dr. Déllinger and the more remarkable 
toman Catholic theologians of modern Germany, as well as of the 
Materialist School of Moleschott. Neither of these forms of opinions 
ire alluded to in the volume before us, of which we would have 
ittempted an analysis, if we had not hoped so soon to see it in an 
eularged form. The second edition was published six years ago, 


before the recent changes in th political situation once mot un- 


sed the mindof Germany. The third will appear uuder happier 





iuspiees fhe German Universities have already done much, but 
they have not, we think, yet done all that Providence has in store 
for them, in building up Would that they bad the gilt of form 
hich is so plentifu distributed on the west of the Rhine. “ St 
France savait et si ?Allemagne pouvait! May not Englishmen be 
itted to hope that for them reserved no inconsiderable share 
it 4 pa 4 
\ RATTLING NOVEL.* 
Te ¢ um nof t renuine rattling novel has diminished 
lat s 1 Mr. J who was in some nse t eC | 
)) e ort abe > betaken himsell in t i iw 
vy isst r | | il a eve ( ual stu ; I i 
) vii ic used To W ea »o er than ch vy, W y 
( " sin Bu Diack W i \l iZin nia y KC} 1 
iri vi id tort Scho | ud an nal eujyoym ib in liter ir 
Ul il sc iW 1 LAK S i i ik ro vl S}) bAtd, str mis’ S l : thas | 
‘ K, prac ul j s. and general row. ‘| e novels, 
ri ( ea elferveseence ol nt mmiy ¥ i 
( lasticity ratust the restraints of ordinary soeiety, gene 
I y ¢ v to i I V in Ireland, or some troy il 
sac § not vel Ssivery 
; 


weve! i wel i ivi tloranex ( 
( i { Wes | i 
$ nov i Mr. Lever’s West | competitors, “Tom Cringle’ 
ir pres i pHOL tall Keveryvgreal Lueir ady l 
It I | ih VO t 
. l ! : is { ‘ 
b> \ I I ! i l 
\ \ i ) l I | t 1 
‘ \ it © 4 bis i iat 
{ Mr. Le ( N 
i ‘ » ‘ ith li ‘ 
| chit { i \ 1 
DI y t ma pulse ¢ I l 
cg ts ve the v ur net f dif lk 
s i 1 i ‘ I u 1] \\ Lol 
t I it ( I { I 
i ri ma \ \ rel i av 
| ( i spul i taking prisa re { ‘ 
\ ( | y 1 i ¢ xX 1 
\ \ yuth 1 the { ce { 
‘I ( Clut wick’s Chamy ets himselt 


" $ i ( 5 i tle up a t wine, and 1 
l the j S vel the I cal crand » are all ¢ ted 
\ ith ervou md is il vel ( i 
i ts il mu iw ! two sti | ( t en) a 
ke take their firm stand Phis is t r hich 4 
1 8 oo | cha ei to | Wt i l 3 in 
l t i a x, wuimal ¢ V ul I y 
) im as } \V i wk With 1 
( | n ( ! 1 1 ex mw ti vi ove t I 
{ { ) 1c n radicve ot their wi ! res 
i I cha ! ul I t [hve 
cu n s rally feel is as to the hero and 
ways at to fail ther titude of 
( { bu ly an here t le. P ! 
| I cil ¢ is ies tora ( ( ts, 
t sé \ ef And ¢ ent ! 1 
( ( i n ( ther 
e al L ¢ cloud of dangerous ‘ u vi 1 lift 
y f lor « | 1 tf t ull w 
n I ind 3a I 1 variot 
l 1 1 ( I oO} 
I 1 ( i ied lr} 
ical il 
‘ i Tl 
i iuh Ishes t I 
( ol qua i ch Can t t 10 
V a ( ver | irure t| 
) i ( { i | y h { 
| ract li rt 
{ i { 
i 
\ i brilliantly ! 
b u 1 é neg 3, and the ¢ ul aba on 
ft , ers Ina ysical enjoyments, ‘The wine of youth 1s 
i | ired ¢ on th ] side ol tl picture,—thi icculent 
l Ss ol 1 iwnorant id roguish cheerlulness on the other,—as to 
au t pict ( | neariy Cc npl te pl ysical satiety. it requires, 
“rat young man to enter fully into the following sort o1 
° “ s Cha yne Indian Reminiscence Originally pub- 
l kwood's M zime od 
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thing, for instance, but it has its own humble merit in being a fair 
picture of the opposite kinds of pride of flesh—British and African : 

“ Captain Thomas Gervaise was not addicted to singing, and the ad- 
vanced bacchanal next him seldom used his voice in any way after five 
o’clock in the afternoon. These two respected gentlemen were therefore 
understood to be excused from vocal obligations. But Pat Shane viewed 
their exemption with extreme disapprobation, and even railed at Tom for 
the honourable privilege which he enjoyed, saying, ‘Tom, y’unmelodious 
ould monument, how can ye remain silent when there’s every incintive to 
harmony? Your face is loike the lion’s head on a waterpipe, and gives out 
no sound but the gurgling and gulping of fluids. Here we've been piping 
to ye like them blessed babbies in the marketplace, without projuicing the 
desired effect. Ye must chant, Tom, me boy. I'll tell ye now; be the 
ghost of Moses, I'll give ye a clane new shirt if ye'll sing us ¢ 
song.’ 

‘You haven't got credit for a shirt in all Jamaica,’ said Tom ; 
obliged to send to Ireland for home-spun linen, or you'd go naked. 
don’t fancy I'd wear such stuff as that.’ 

“Calico houlds the dirt better, and so ye prefer it, I'm thinking,” 
replied Pat ; whereupon Tom showed the head of his stick above the table 
as a caution. 

And here is the African in the corresponding attitude of mind : 

“*No use to offer you pine-apple, Tom?’ said Knox, half-inquiringly, 
while he wrenched the tuft off a beautiful Ripley that a duke would have 
been proud to produce in England, ‘ No, 1 never eat Jamaica turnip,’ was 
Gervaise’s reply ; and the same indifference seemed to be felt by the whole 
party. The delicious fruit became afterwards the perquisite of Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, to whose morbid mind, however, it gave small satisfaction, for he 
said, as he slobbered it gloomily, and the juice ran out at both sides of his 
mouth, ‘S’pose now me mus’ eat dis pine; it sure to make me bad. Dat 
is de way wid ebberyting in dis world; if you hab de pleasure, you hab de | 
pain too. De lubliest mornin’ end in ‘torm and tunder, and de number 
"leven mango give de ’tummick-ache. Heigh-ho!’.... . . Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, after clearing the tables of the second breakfast, made a melan- 
choly meal in the verandah, standing up as he ate, after the manner of 
negroes, and mingling on his plate pork chops, rice pudding, lobster salad, 
and apple-sauce; after which sad repast he felt in some degree prepared 
for the duties of the afternoon, which consisted of sitting on the back door- 
step and scratching his head.” 

This, it will be seen, is not exactly in the line of the modern 
“muscular Christianity,” but rather in that of the cakes-and-ale 
school of the earlier part of the century. It is not badly doue in its 
way. But we confess it would be better without the faint sketches 
of something more heroic which the sense of the romantic induces 
the writer to insert. Even the Negro department is not let off with- 


‘ you're 


You 





out a heroic shade of martyrdom as a background to the luscious | 
indolence of poor Quashee’s life. A genuine African recently | 
captured in a slaver is introduced in sorrowful majesty as a coutrast | 
to the volatile and jabbering home-bred slaves of the island; here is 
the heroic figure : 

“ «Dere, sar, you see dem yams and plantains ? you see de cocos and de | 
ackees, and all de bread kind! My king, it make for me mout water! You 
eber see such probision-ground as dat, sar?’ ‘Ye, ye,’ said Snowball, | 
making a gesture of assent. ‘ Where you see dem, sar ?’ asked Domingo, 
much astonished. The African noted the line of his shadow, and then, | 
stretching his hand towards the sea, he slowly moved it along the horizon 
till it rested pointing to the east. In this attitude he remained for a mo- 
ment. Then he smiled sadly, shook his head, and laid the hand upon his 
heart. ‘Hei,’ said Domingo; ‘you tink dat better country nor dis ?’ 
Snowball looked to heaven with glistening eyes, then clasped his hands, 
making the dog-chains rattle, and, forgetting to move forwards, seemed 
overcome by sad recollections. ‘Chaw,’ remarked Domingo; * what trouble 
you dis way?’ Snowball waved his hand deprecatingly, but Domingo 
went on with an air of superiority. ‘ You is too apt to complain of for you 
troubles, sar; you don’t take no count of de blessin’ you hab! Only a 
sorrowful, inquiring look from Snowball. ‘ You no got Tablish Church an’ 
faitful meenistars ? You no got libberl law and constitooshin? You no 
free? Hei!’ Though Snowball did not understand much of this grave 
reproof, his passion was now abating, and he began once more to move on 
composedly, to the great satisfaction of his eloquent instructor.” 

This is very elevated ; but the noble negro is apparently only meant 
as a background to show off tke vulgar type : and we fear that this is 
also true, though it is not so intended, in the British department. The 
noble-minded young officer who does the jumping overboard and other 
great actions, and the radiant beauty to whom he devotes himself, 
are to the drinkers and eaters in general just what “ Snowball” 
here is to Domingo,—and the rhapsodies on the fresh loveliness of the 
“pure tropical dawn” to the hot noonday festivity of the island 
itself,—a good foil. It is a book of the genuine old Tory class, which 
believes 


“the eye of youth so bright, 

Its step so firm, its heart so light,” | 

because it was created to enjoy itself on cakes and ale in “ daylight 

and the living sun:’—and which despises all those toilsome and 

troublesome moral suggestions of reforming philanthropists that 

transform lavish enjoyments into troublesome responsibilities. That 

“sugar is sweet” Is an assertion, however, that is not particularly 
often heard just now ; and this is not a bad sort of book in its way ; 

clever, and on its chosen level quite harmless. 

| 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Tne indifference of laymen as to ecclesiastical and even as to religious 
questions is very properly rebuked by the Rey. H. Bristow Wilson.* There 
are many views based upon sound argument which a layman can enunciate 
without the slightest reflection upon his character as a Christian, but which | 
no Churchman could bring forward without laying himself open to all 
sorts of unfavourable imputations. And if perchance a layman has so 


* A Brief Examination of Prevalent Opinions on the Inspiration of the Scriptures of 
the Oldand New Testaments. By a Lay Member of the Church of England. With an | 
Introduction by the Rey. H. Bristow Wilson, B.D. Longman and Co | 


jeasy. An anonymous writer, indeed, 


| Influence upon the Interests and Prosperity ef Great Britain. 


availed himself of the revelations of modern Biblical criticism ast . 
advance of his age, it is clearly his duty to enable those who follow — 
benefit by his researches and discoveries. No candid inquirer afte a 
will deny the existence of errors and discrepancies in the Hebrew, — 
tures. “The mere ignoring the scientific defects of the Saipteen? 
serves Mr. Wilson, “has an ill-effect upon the truthfulness of oe Mes 
which has learnt the earliest rudiments of a scientific discipline ; fax — 
injurious is an unreasoning belief of prodigies contradictory a 
scientific knowledge and to ordinary experience; most pernicious of ° 
is the acceptance of the moral standard of the writers of all Biblix al hi al 
ries as if it were perfect, as if it were the same throughout.” This i, 
brave and frank acknowledgment, and does Mr. Wilson infinite credit. i 
introduction indeed is worthy of an attentive and thoughtful perusal ; 
prepares the way for the more specific and limited investigation of Biblieg 
inspiration which proceeds from the pen of a studious and scientific i 
Now that we are apparently drifting into another deplorable war in Kou 
Zealand, it concerns every one of us, each in his own degree, to obt — 
clear notion of what it is that we are going to fight about. For Sime 
pose recourse may safely be had to Mr. Swainson’s useful little otal rt 
the present state of affairs in that colony.* In his late capacity of A thor 
ney-General, he was necessarily in a position to go straight to the on 
bottom of the dispute between the natives and the encroa hing Pakehas 
and his summing up is entirely in favour of the former. The Enche 
settlers, in their haste to become rich, have forgotten first of all to b jut, 
To this th 
natives naturally demur, and while fully recognizing the supremacy of the 
sovereign of Great Britain, they refuse to be despoiled of their an ‘ee 
rights, confirmed to them, moreover, by treaty. “eg 
phrase of one of their chiefs, when his land is taken from him, the Maori 
raises his bristles. ‘“ Give him back his land,” he continued, “ and then i 
we see his bristles still sticking up I will admit that you are right.” By 
the comparative weakness of the unfortunate aborigines presents a tempta. 
tion not to be resisted, and as it has ever happened under similar circum, 
stances, the coloured man will gradually disappear before his pale-faceg 
brethren. In the mean time, Mr. Swainson will be found an intelli - 
guide by those who desire to make themselves thoroughly acquaint 1 with 












and have seized upon lands which already owned a master. 


lo use the eX pressive 





the question at issue, 
Of the many encyclopxdic works that almost daily issue from the press 


there are few that surpass in clearness and precision a small volume com. 
piled by Mr. George Dodd.¢ ‘There are two questions, he observes, with 
which youthful inquirers are for ever perplexing their seniors. These are 


* Where does 
fessed thit it is not always 
both young and old are indebted to Mr. Dodd for unravelling their mutugl 
His explanations are simple and concise, and in a brief 


it come from?” and “ Low is it made?” It must be cop. 
easy to answer such questions, and therefore 


perplexities. 
space convey quite as much information as most people care 
about the materials of their food and clothing, the construction of their 
dwellings, the supply of tire and light, and the nature and uses of metals, 
minerals, and chemicals. Frequenters of the South Kensington Museum 
will tind this an agreeable and instructive companion. 

Individuals intending to emigrate cither to Canada or Vancouver's 
Island and British Columbia may do worse than consult the explanatory 
pamphlets issued from the Canadian News Offive.t With the least ! 
circumlocution every direction is given that any intelligent emigrant can 
reasonably require, and the way to his new home made smooth and 
considers it as the bounden 


to acquire 





t possible 





duty of the State to cause the tide of emigration to flow towards ow 
own colonies, and to turn it aside from “our avowed enemy,” the 
United States. } Any part of the world, however, is preferable to Indis 
—at least, if Mr. John Dickinson be accepted as areliable authority.|! In 
that country there are no roads worth mentioning, and not much prospect 
of there being any, unless pressure from without be brought to bear upon 
the Legislature. The ignorance of the British Parliament on Indian subjects 
is so deplorable that Mr. Dickinson proposes to give the members “ at the 
beginning of every Session a clear explanation not of India (sic) questions 
generally, but of those one or two India questions which press for solution 
at that particular moment.” This is really very kind and considerate oa 
the part of the chairman of the India Reform Society, and it is to be hoped 
that our representatives will feel duly grateful —politely suppressing any 
tendency to exclaim, sus Minervam! But as emigcation will not provide 
for the destitute poor, and as much hardship is undoubtedly caused by their 
arbitrary removal from their places of abode, Mr. Grenville Pigott€ has 
devised a scheme for a general fund for their relief, to be formed by pay- 
ments from each union. 

Will men never lay to heart the moral of Ulysses’ bow ? 
puny urchin who can shoot a cock-robin with his toy bow and arrow 
fancies himself a match in archery for the stalwart King of Ithaca, so doe 
every pigmy poetaster who can string together a dozen lines of rhyme 
imagine himself a rival to the author of “Don Juan.” Betrayed by self 
conceit and the peculiar facility of the metre, each new fl igling rhyinester 
Strives to reproduce a counterpart to that matchless poem. Th latest 
offender in this line is Mr. Alfred Austin,** who has turned out 397 most 
lame and impotent stanzas to prove that he is not a poet. 


Just as every 





Not only is his 


affectation of worldly wisdom and dli:sé experience insufferably tedious 


as well as ridiculous, but his plot is so objectionable that we dare not 
annoy our readers by further alluding to it. Mr. Austin’s head has ev 
dently been turned by the unmerited attention paid to his first essay 2 
Since then, he has steadily descended from bad to worse, until he 


verse. 


| has reached a point below which even his bedraggled muse will shudder 


The time, we trust, is not far distant, when he himself will bitterly 


sink. 


| repent the base use to which he has degraded his really good abilities and 


power of versification. 


* New Zea Ider, and Co. 
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Clearly proving, not only the steady and rapid growth of business 
that has taken place, but also warranting the « tation that, 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s., NEW WORK BY T ‘“ vane een. ee 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. HE AUTHOR OF “ THORNDALE 


Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. 
Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. by 


Mrs. OLIPHAN 5 r T T cir 1 Tr ‘ \14r . 
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This day, in crown 8yo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
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Herst and Biackertt, 13, Great Marlborough-street. | ait — > > m@ 5 . as a x 
MR. CHORLEY’S NEW WORK. THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS 
Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s., aYi, 
. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS, By HENRY F. CHORLEY. a" 
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THE NEW NOVELS. | Just ready, One Volume, post 5vo, 
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C. STUART SAVILE, 3 vols. 
| London: SMITH, ELDER, ‘o., 65, Cornhill. 


MRS. BLAKE. By Mrs. NEWTON __ 
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MR. ANTHONY TROL LOPE S NEW WORK | A Concert. (With an Illustration.) 
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NORTH AMERICA. Rounpapovur Parers.—No. 22. The Notch on the Axe.—A Story a-la-mode, Part IIL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.. 65, Cor 
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